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ALWAYS ASK FOR WHAT YOU WANT 
ALWAYS GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 
NEVER ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 
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It is absolute confidence of merit which causes the manufacturer of an 


article to advertise and make its name a household word, 


It is realization of that same merit which causes the unscrupulous imi- 
tator to make an article resembling it, of cheaper and inferior materials, and 


endeavor to have it sold to you as ‘‘just as good.” 


The imitators NEVER advertise. They endeavor to secure patronage on 
the plea that their article is ‘‘just as good and cheaper in price.’’ _It never is 
and never will be, for the same lack of business morals which will make him 
an imitator, will also justify him in his own eyes in making an inferior ar- 


ticle to sell to the public. 


We can assure our readers that they can safely buy any article which is 
advertised in the standard publications of the country, with full confidence that 
it will be as represented. 

An advertisement will only sell goods once to a customer, and it is the 
quality of the article that makes the second sale. This fact is well known to 
every manufacturer. 

Advertised articles are always sold on their merits. Do you feel the 


same degree of confidence in unadvertised imitations? 


In writing advertisers kindly mention Forestry anD IRRIGATION 
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R.HARRIS & Co. 


JEWELERS, 
WASHINGTON.O.C, 


Bianuonds 


Bought three years ago are 
worth nearly double the 
price. 


Diamonds 


Are still advancing in price. 
We bought ours in anticipa- 
tion of present advances. 


Piamonds 


Can therefore, be bought 
here at a saving of thirty per 
cent or more. 


Hiamonds 


Bought at our prices are the 
best and safest investment 
one can make. 


Biamonds 


We import direct from 
Amsterdam. Immense deal- 
ings insure lowest prices. 


Biamonds 


For over thirty years R. 
Harris & Company have been 
Washington’s largest dealers. 


K.LHARRIS & CO., 
Washington, D.C. 


Please forward for inspection selections of 


prices from $.. to $ 


am tn no way obligated to accept or purchase the same. 


(Name) 
(P. O. Address) 


(.Svate) 


——" 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


Upon advice as to 
requirements and limit 
of price, upon the cou- 
pon below, we will 
send for inspection 
selections from our 
stock. 

We will pay the ex- 
press charges both 
ways on all goods sent 
for your inspection 
with the exception of 
shipments west of the 
Missouri river, from 
which purchases of 
less than $50.00 are 
made. On these we 
will pay express 
charges one way only. 

We carry a select stock of 
high grade watches, jewelry, 
bronzes and cut glassware at 


the lowest prices compatible 
with quality. 


/t 7s understood that I 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


President—HON. JAMES WILSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


The American Forestry Association was organized 
in 1882, and incorporated in January, 1897. It now 
has nearly 6,000 members, residents of every State in 
the Union, Canada, and foreign countries. From its 
origin it has been the tireless friend of the forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the pre- 
servation, by wise use, and the extension of the forests 
of the United States; its means are agitation and edu- 
cation ; it seeks to encourage the application of forestry 
by private owners to forest holdings, large or small; 
and it favors, especially, the establishment and multi- 
plication of National and State forests, to be adminis- 
tered in the highest interests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympa- 
thize with its object and methods, and who believe that 
our natural resources constitute a common heritage, to 
be used without abusing and administered for the com- 
mon good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of wood 
and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, 
lumbermen, foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and 
to those dependent upon equable stream flow, as manu- 
facturers, irrigators, employers of water power, and 
those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It 
publishes, monthly, ForEsTRY AND IRRIGATION, the 
magazine of authority in its special field. The list of 
contributors to this publication includes practically all 
persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership 
in the Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to FORESTRY AND 
IRRIGATION, are as follows: Annual—For Annual Mem- 
bers, $2; for Sustaining Members, $25; Total, with ex- 
emption from all other payments—for Life Members, 
$100; for Patrons, $1,000. 


THOMAS ELMER WILL, Secretary. 
Address: 1311 @ Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














#° Dublishers Failure 


Places in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations, 
Brand New, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound in half Morocco e 2 ‘ 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off m 
the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 





HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HIS 


OF THE , 


WORLD 


RIDPATH RIDPATH 





i “MOL. 
a 
Weighs 
55 Ibs. i 
|| grits takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down ee 
through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 


wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French ele- 
ganceand British power; to the rise of the Western world, including the complete history of the United States and 
all other nations down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. ; : 


IDPATH?’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other his- 
torian has ever equaled. He pictures the great historical events as though they were happening before 
your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; 
to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers ; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake’; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you know 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of his- 
tory real living men and women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such FREE 
a fascinating style that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. COUPON 
° Western 
IDPATH?’S History is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, and Newspaper & 
McKinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, é seveciotion 
Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of Ann Harbor, Amherst, Brown, tetas Ti 
Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale, and other apie 
Colleges, and by the Great American People, 200,000 of whom own and love it. BAe — 
cost t . sle pz 
PATH is generally conceied the Greatest History ever written. of Ridpath's History con- 
ta n 1s famous ace 
It is the only general history recognized as an authority. Chart" in colors,map of China 
and Japan, diagram of Panama 


$1 It isso beautifully written your children will learn to love it. ri args pt wt A pare 





You should know history in these history-making days. ticulars of your special offer to 

Bri a This is your chance to buy for less than ever before. Forestry and Irrigation readers. 
rings the , i RE Tie : 

Complete Set, You may pay in small sums monthly, if you wish. 


seeitec’, | SEND COUPON TO-DAY AND WE WILL 


Monthly. MAIL SAMPLE PAGES FREE 
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BLACK BEAUTY 
A black walnut on the campus of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
From Kern's 1906 Report 
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VoL. XIII. 
A larger interest in en en A notable start has been 
Arbor Day Arbor Day, especially hon te made in New England 


shown in the broadening 
of the educational features of the occa- 
sion, is good evidence that right ideas 
about the nature and use of the forest 
are to be impressed upon the minds of 
the younger generation. The proclama- 
tion of the President to the school 
children of the United States, in which 
the lessonsof Arbor Dayare so concise- 
ly and impressively defined, is printed 
on another page. An account of the 
successful observance of Arbor Day in 
Winnebago County, Illinois, contrib- 
uted, upon request, by Mr. O. J. Kern, 
County Superintendent, is also printed, 
with a number of illustrations, in this 
number. Mr. Kern has fully grasped 
the broader significance of Arbor Day; 
and in the county institute and in per- 
sonal visits to the schools, he gives the 
heartiest encouragement to nature 
study and instruction in the rudiments 
of arboriculture and forestry. Re- 
sults similar to those accomplished in 
Winnebago County, Illinois, are possi- 
ble elsewhere, a fact which should be 
kept in mind while reading this inter- 
esting article. 


toward a broad educa- 
tional campaign for the Appalachian 
forest reserves. A combined meeting 
of the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton, the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, in Boston, on April 10, furnished 
the occasion. The meeting which was 
largely attended by representative 
New England people had for its guests 
Representatives: Currier, of New 
Hampshire ; Weeks, of Massachusetts ; 
Higgins, of Connecticut; Haskins, of 
Vermont; Mr. Gifford Pinchot and 
Mr. Wm. L. Hall, of the Forest Ser- 
vice; and Mr. Philip W. Ayres, of 
the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, all of whom made 
brief addresses. 

Altogether the most significant fea- 
ture of the meeting was the marked 
unanimity of feeling that the move- 
ment for reserves in the Southern Ap- 
palachian and White Mountains is 
rapidly gaining ground. The failure 
of the House of Representatives to 
pass the bill at the last session of Con- 
gress is stirring public sentiment to 
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a breadth and depth never before 
reached. The south is rapidly awaken- 
ing to the vast importance of the 
proposition. New England is ‘unani- 
mous in its favor. 


Conditi Representative Currier 
onditions ‘ acai 
and Prospects Showed this by pointing 
out that on the vote to 
secure the $25,000 for the further ex- 
amination of the reserves before Con- 
gress meets again, not a single vote 
was lost from the New England dele- 
gation, and the south gave it a large 
majority. Nevertheless, so far as the 
entire House is concerned, the vote 
showed but a small majority in favor 
of the provision. It stood 138 to 115, 
a majority of 23. The vote suggests 
how members may stand on the main 
proposition. Speaker Cannon is not 
alone in his opposition. Most of the 
House leaders and a considerable min- 
ority stand with him. The real value 
of the vote was to bring out the weak 
spots in the movement as it is repre- 
sented in Congress, and to show the 
friends of the forest where to work. 

Mr. Currier believes in the success 
of the measure in the next Congress if 
its friends will redouble their efforts 
for it. This view was strongly em- 
phasized by every other Congressman 
present. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot spoke most en- 
couragingly of the outlook. The 
changed public sentiment toward the 
proper use of our national resources 
is reacting strongly to help the move- 
ment. By the time Congress convenes 
in December the Forest Service will 
have ready its report on the proposed 
location and extent of the reserves, 
and their approximate cost. It will 
have also issued several reports show- 
ing the importance of the reserves to 
the industries of the Eastern States. 
Special plans are being taken to guard 
the Government against the necessity 
of paying exorbitant prices for lands. 


Plan for a Following this meeting 
Broad | an important conference 
Campaign 


was 


held at the City 
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Club in Boston on April 12. It was 
attended by Messrs. Pinchot, Smith, 
and Hall, of the Forest Service and 
the American Forestry Association, 
and by representatives of the Massa- 
chussetts Forestry Association, the 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and the American 
Civic Association. Plans of work 
were fully considered. The Forest 
Service will bring out a number of re- 
ports as soon as practicable, showing 
the importance of the reserves to the 
industries of the east. The various 
associations will maintain a broad, ed- 
ucational campaign, to the end that the 
whole country may be brought to a 
true appreciation of the great necessity 
of establishing these forests. These 
great associations will work together 
and with the American Forestry As- 
scoiation in this National undertaking. 

The question is of National im- 
portance. The movement, likewise, 
must become National. Let every 
friend take hope. Let us lengthen our 
cords and strengthen our stakes. Let 
every member of the American Fores- 
try Association make sure that his own 
community is brought into full sup- 
port of the movement, and that his 
own Congressman is made to under- 
stand that his active interest in passing 
the bill at the first session of the next 
Congress is expected. Begin at 
home. 


$5,000 Wanted With the first of May 
foraCampaign the American Forestry 
of Education ee ; ’ 

Association begins a 
movement to raise a special fund of 
$5,000 for the exclusive purpose of 
carrying on a campaign of education 
to show the great National necessity of 
National forests in the Appalachian 
Mountains. At the last session of 
Congress it was said that public senti- 
ment for these reserves was not strong 
enough; at the next session let this 
objection be impossible. Public senti- 
ment will be strong enough when the 
facts are known. The American For- 
estry Association proposes to make 
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known the facts by sending lecturers 
throughout the country to show how 
vitally important the proposed Na- 
tional forests are. 

Read the following letter which is 
being sent to a number of the public- 
spirited members and friends of this 
Association : 

“DEAR SIR: 

“The American Forestry Associa- 
tion wishes to ask your help in carry- 
ing on a campaign of education to se- 
cure the proposed Appalachian and 
White Mountain National forests. 
Are you willing to be one of 25 to con- 
tribute $100 each for this purpose? 

“The failure of the last Congress to 
pass the Appalachian-White Mountain 
Bill delays for another year the pro- 
tection of these mountains. Mean- 
while, denudation goes rapidly on. 
The rivers are ceasing to be a bless- 
ing and are becoming a menace to con- 
tiguous districts and industries. The 
recent Pittsburg flood, which result- 
ed in the loss of hundreds of lives and 
millions of dollars, is an example of 
what denuded watersheds mean. Pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, and the business 
interests of this country cannot allow 
the devastation of the Appalachian and 
White Mountains to go farther. 

“Since 1900 the American Forestry 
Association, through the magazine, 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, and the 
personal efforts of its members, has 
waged an unrelenting fight for these 
reserves. It has seen results—not in 
reserves established—but in widening 
and deepening public conviction that 
the thing is right, that the forests 
must be protected, and that the longer 
action is delayed the greater will be 
the cost. With full information on the 
subject, public sentiment must become 
so powerful that the next Congress 
will realize its plain duty to purchase 
these reserves. 

“The Association now proposes to 
renew its educational campaign on 
broader lines than ever before. It pro- 
poses to send lecturers throughout the 
Eastern States to explain why the pro- 
tection of these mountains is so im- 
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portant, and to organize a general 
movement to secure in the next Con- 
gress the establishment of these Na- 
tional forests. 

“Five thousand dollars is needed. 
We want to begin with 25 one-hun- 
dred-dollar subscriptions, the remain- 
der to be raised in other sums among 
the members of this Association. 

“Will you not help by at once send- 
ing your check for $100, or for a larg- 
er or smaller amount? No more im- 
portant cause invites your considera- 
tion.” 


The Association hopes 
and expects to receive 
the twenty-five $100 sub- 
scriptions. Its friends have never 
failed it when their aid was sought. If 
you receive the letter, kindly send the 
amount asked if you can possibly do 
so, and send it without delay. 

But it is desired that every member 
of the American Forestry Association 
add his contribution to this fund. The 
fact that you are a member shows your 
interest in forestry. Do you sincerely 
desire to aid forestry in America? A 
great work is before us. It is to se- 
cure National forests in the East- 
ern mountains. The opportunity to 
help is now in your hands. Will you 
do so by sending at least one dollar for 


An Appeal to 
All Members 


this fund? If you can send more, do 
so. Send as muchas you can. But at 
least send one dollar. Do it now. 


Address, Thos. E. Will, Secretary, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. ¢. 


The interest resulting 
ph from our chat last month 
has been exceedingly 


gratifying, as it affords us further 
proof of the sincere and impersonal 
interest which prompts our many 
members to devote a portion of their 
time and attention to our work. That 
this is necessary is self-evident, as, 
with the exception of those who have 
made a careful study of the Forestry 
question, there are few people that 
can realize its far-reaching effects and 
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National importance, and how inti- 
mately it is connected with the mate- 
rial prosperity of almost every Ameri- 
can industry. 

The forest controls the regular flow 
of our many streams, thereby affect- 
ing those farms, factories and mills 
dependent upon them for water, for 
power, or for that supply of raw ma- 
terial which is necessary to their busi- 
ness prosperity; it intimately affects 
all connected with or depending upon 
the navigation or use of our large riv- 
ers and waterways; it figures in the 
balance sheet of every manufacturer 
of machinery for mills and factories, 
or for developing our water powers, 
and of those maintaining business re- 
lations with them; it is of personal 
interest to every taxpayer whose mu- 
nicipality depends upon the preserva- 
tion of some forest for a steady source 
of water supply, the destruction of 
which calls for the expenditure of 
many additional millions by its tax- 
payers; it is of the utmost importance 
to every railroad company in the Unit- 
ed States, and to the owners of its 
stock and holders of its securities; in 
fact, there is hardly anyone that is not 
to some degree financially affected by 
the Forestry movement and benefitted 
by our work. 

The forests of our country have 
aptly been called “Our National Her- 
itage,” as we are all benefitted by this 
Divine inheritance with which our 
country has been so richly endowed, 
and all should be mutually interested 
in its protection and preservation. 


Our Association has taken up the 
work of forest conservation as the Na- 
tional representative of the people’s 
interests. Our actions, aims and mo- 
tives are governed by that which is 
best for the Nation as a whole. We 
have no individual preferences, either 
or persons or of localities. Our aim is 
to determine the best solution of each 
of the National problems involved, 
and having once determined, we exert 
every effort to make our determina- 
tions actualities. 


In carrying on our work we are de- 
pendent entirely upon the dues received 
from our members and upon the profits 
of this magazine, and therefore, the 
greater our membership, the more ef- 
fective we become. An increase in 
membership helps the Association in 
its work; it increases the circulation 
and profits of the magazine; it enables 
us to secure more members, and to 
publish a better magazine; these in 
turn result in more members; our 
work becomes more rapid and our ef- 
fectiveness greatly increased. We 
have started our summer campaign 
and hope to secure 25,000 members. 
You can help us in many ways. We 
will suggest one in this talk. 


There are a great many organiza- 
tions in the United States that také an 
active interest in the Forestry move- 
ment; many of our readers belong to 
one or more of them; many of them 
already have committees on Forestry, 
and in their particular localities are 
effectively accomplishing that educa- 
tion of the public which is necessary 
to the ultimate success of our aims; 
others have no such committees, but 
would gladly assist us in our work 
if they but knew how. Each of these 
is a factor of importance in its com- 
munity, as we seek to be in the Na- 
tional movement. It was for the pur- 
pose of becoming closely affiliated 
with these organizations that we creat- 
ed our “Sustaining Membership.” 
This membership was designed for all 
such organizations as might desire to 
join us as a body, and thereby estab- 
lish another link in the chain of the 
Forestry movement. If each of our 
readers who belong to such an organi- 
zation will see that his organization, if 
not already a sustaining member, 
promptly becomes such, much good 
will have been accomplished for the 
cause of Forestry, and our strength 
will be greatly increased. Take this 
up with your organization at its next 
meeting, and urge immediate action. 
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But’ the disposition to 
save at the spigot and 
waste at the bunghole 
seems to be a common weakness. 
France permitted her mountain for- 
ests to be cut; then followed the con- 
sequences: erosion, denudation, the 
filling of streams and harbors, flood- 
ing, and destruction generally. 

France next attempted to dredge 
out these rivers and harbors, spend- 
ing millions thereupon, as do we with 
our river and harbor appropriations. 
But the mud came down the mountain 
sides faster than it could be dredged 
out from the rivers and harbors. The 
processes of redredging and refilling 
continued until engineers ascending 
the streams discovered the cause of 
the trouble: the forests which would 
have held back the soil, sand, gravel 
and boulders, were gone. 

France next entered upon a great 
engineering enterprise, the erection 
of huge walls of masonry to catch the 
downpour of mud and other matter 
borne onward by the rains. Thus she 
found it necessary to purchase large 
areas of land and to expend vast sums 
of money. 

In the interval between 1860 and 
1900, France spent $15,000,000, and 
acquired 400,000 acres of land, her 
annual expenditures amounting to over 
$600,000. On reaching this point, 
however, she was not yet half through 
with the project upon which she had 
entered, for it contemplated the pur- 
chase of 425,000 acres more at a cost 
of an additional $20,000,000. 

And the land when purchased was 
largely desert. 

How much better to have saved the 
forests originally! This would have 
prevented the original damage to 
farms, factories, rivers, harbors, and 
commerce; wood supply would have 
remained intact, the necessity of huge 
engineering works would have been 
obviated, and natural beauty and the 
climate would have been preserved. 


French 
Experience 


Other Other countries, how- 
p os World ever, have passed 

ountries ° . 
through experiences sim- 


ilar to that of France. The paper in 
this issue by Wm. K. Prentice, of 
Princeton University, on the fate of 
Syria, is striking. As G. P. Marsh 
in “Man and Nature,” (p. 232) says: 

“There are parts of Asia Minor, of 
Northern Africa, of Greece, and even 
of Alpine Europe, where the opera- 
tion of causes set in action by man has 
brought the face of earth to a desola- 
tion almost as complete as that of the 
moon; and though, within that brief 
space of time men call the ‘historical 
period,’ they are known to have been 
covered with luxuriant woods, verdant 
pastures, and fertile meadows, they 
are now too far deteriorated to be re- 
claimable by man; nor can they become 
again fitted for human use except 
through great geological changes, 
or other mysterious influences or 
agencies of which we have no present 
knowledge, or over which we have 
no prospective control. 

“The destructive changes occa- 

sioned by the agency of man upon the 
flanks of the Alps, the Apennines, the 
Pyrenees, and other mountain ranges 
in central and southern Europe, and 
the progress of physical deterioration, 
have become so rapid that, in some lo- 
calities, a single generation has wit- 
nessed the beginning and the end ot 
the melancholy revolution. 
" “Tt is certain that a desolation like 
that which has overwhelmed many 
once beautiful and fertile regions of 
Europe awaits an important part of 
the territory of the United States, un- 
less prompt measures are taken to 
check the action of destructive causes 
already in operation.” 

Experience is a dear _ school. 
Whether we shall insist upon learning 
in no other is for us to determine. The 
calamities endured by the elder na- 
tions can be averted by us. We can 
preserve our forests if we will. With 
the rapid extension of our National 
forest policy in the Rocky Mountain 
region and beyond we have made an 
admirable beginning. This policy, 
whose wisdom in the west has already 
been demonstrated, can be extended to 
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the east. It should be thus extended. 
The need is imperative. There is no 
time to lose. Annually we sacrifice, 
through flood destruction, sums far 
greater than would be necessary to es- 
tablish and maintain a conservative 
and statesmanlike forest policy in our 
Eastern and Southern States. Let our 
people awake to the situation. Let 
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them recognize the remedy—public 
ownership and administration of for- 
est lands, notably those which control 
streamflow; and then let our people 
demand of their law-makers such leg- 
islation as will inaugurate this pol- 
icy, and of their executives such an 
administration as will render it a com- 
plete success. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Society of The Society of American 
American Foresters listened to a 
Foresters 


paper by Mr. Raphael 
Zon, of the Forest Service, on April 
11th, upon “The Tolerance and Intol- 
erance of Trees.” This paper brought 
out many biological, ecological, and 
silvicultural facts which contradicted 
the accepted theory that light is the 
prime cause of nearly all the silvicul- 
tural phenomena observed in the 
woods. Experiments by Fricke and 
many other investigators have shown 
that transpiration conditions, among 
which light is only a small factor, are 
the real cause of nearly all known sil- 
vicultural facts. The new experiments 
and the deductions that follow from 
them are of greatest. practical import- 
ance to foresters, since they revolu- 
tionize the notion heretofore accepted 
of the role played by light, upon the 
consideration of which nearly all the 
work in the woods has been based. 


Another paper was read by Mr. S. J. 
Record, on a form of fire insurance 
which is novel to American minds, 
namely, insurance of forest property. 
Mr. Record’s paper dealt with the in- 
surance of forests against fire in Ger- 
many, and gave a detailed account of 
the methods followed, the cost per 
acre, areas insured, and conditions af- 
fecting the cost of insurance. This is 
a phase in the development of forestry 
which is still remote in this country. 


Kansas Mrs. Catharine A. Hoff- 
Women’s e : 
sie man, of Enterprise, 


Kansas, president of the 


fifth district federation of women’s 
clubs, has sent a leaflet to the women 
of her district, containing the follow- 
ing: 

“It is my pleasure as well as a duty 
to call your attention to some import- 
ant features of our work as an organ- 
ized force for general helpfulness. I 
am proud to state that the great Fifth 
is always up and doing. The duties 
of the individual clubs to the state and 
district are always promptly attended 
to and our delegations at state and 
district meetings are second to none. 
Our modesty forbids mentioning all 


our honors bestowed upon us by the 


General Federation, the State and the 
District. In our very infancy we were 
a power; * * * but our horizon 
widens; we have the Chautauqua 
work, the forestry interests, and all the 
reaching out that naturally grows from 
aspiring ideals of earnest women. 


‘“The National Forestry Association 
has placed Enos A. Mills at the serv- 
ice of Kansas for part of March and 
ma eo * 

“Our yearly meeting of the State 
Federation will be held in Kansas 
City, Kansas, early in May. The Dis- 
trict Federation will be held in Marys- 
ville, Kansas, in the fall. The Chau- 
tauqua work comes between, and is our 
meeting ground for recreation and in- 
spiration. Clay Center, where your 
District President has charge of the 
Club work, holds her Chautauqua 
from July 17th to 27th. Our program 
is about complete and offers treats 
each day.” 
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Our forests, like our 
farms, are fundamental. 
They are not only ob- 
jects of industry in themselves, fur- 
nishing investment for capital and em- 
ployment for labor, and yielding pro- 
ducts of immense value; but they bear 
a peculiar relation to many other in- 
dustries, a relation that is fundamental. 


Forests are 
Fundamental 


Without a supply of logs our saw-. 


mills must discontinue business, with- 
out lumber our planing mills, box fac- 
tories, and wood-working industries 
generally must disappear. Without 
the products of the wood-working in- 
dustries, other branches of industry 
must be crippled. And so on, until 
all manufactories and all occupations 
are affected. 

“Foresters are not only important to 
commerce and industry, but their pres- 
ence exercises a benign influence on 
soil and climate. They tend to soften 
the asperities of a harsh climate, they 
aid in the conservation of moisture, 
and they check erosion. 

“Moreover, they appeal to the es- 
thetic side of our nature. Picture, for 
example, the barren and desolate as- 
pect of a Georgia landscape without 
its setting of arboreal verdure. 

“For these different reasons our 
forests deserve to be fostered.”— 
Southern Woodlands, April, 1907. 


Southern The Georgia Forest As- 
Woodlands: @ sociation, whose organi- 
New Magazine : 2 

zation we reported last 
month, has begun active work by 
bringing out a little magazine, to be 
published bimonthly,entitled ‘‘.South- 
ern Woodlands.’’ It isa neat publi- 
cation, with valuable contents. We 
hope for it and the new association 
much usefulness. 

There are now several state associa- 
tions publishing periodicals. In some 
cases the publication of a periodical, 
by a public improvement association 
of any kind, is the most practicable 
means of exercising influence. In 
some cases other lines of action will 
bring better results. It is much to be 
hoped that state forestry associations 


will spring up all over the Union, but 
it will be a mistake for every state as- 
sociation as it organizes to start a pa- 
per of its own. This means a burden 
of expense and anxiety that might be 
avoided by uniting in the maintenance 
and use of ForEstRY AND IRRIGATION 
as the organ of all the associations, and 
whatever can be done to make this 
magazine more useful for that pur- 
pose will gladly be done. National, 
state and local organizations have no 
money to burn; and for the movement 
in general there are many things ur- 
gently requiring financial means be- 
sides the maintenance of periodicals. 


Captain R. P. Hobson, 
representative-elect from 
Alabama, is putting in- 
to effect a novel plan of distributing 
the scientific information of the De- 
partment of Agriculture among the 
farmers of his district. With the idea 
of securing for his people the best in- 
formation on agricultural methods, he 
has secured a number of experts from 
the various bureaus of the Agricultural 
Department, and will personally go 
with them through his district. He 
has arranged a number of meetings 
and is making every effort to obtain a 
large atendance at each one. At these 
meetings he will speak, and he will 
have the representatives of the Agri- 
cultural Department speak upon im- 
proved methods in farming and fores- 
try. The tour will last from May 5 to 
May 17. The representative from 
the Forest Service is Mr. William L. 
Hall, who has charge of the examina- 
tion of the proposed reserves in the 
Appalachian and White Mountains. 


Captain 
Hobson’s Way 


Paper and At a meeting of the 
Pulp | American Paper and 
Resolutions == Py lp Association, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, February 7, 1907, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association calls 
upon all pulp manufacturers in the 
United States to adopt, to the fullest 
extent possible, conservative methods 
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in lumbering according to the ap- 
proved principles of the science of for- 
estry, and 

Further Resolved, That this Asso- 
ciation urges State governments to 
adopt more efficient means for the 
prevention of forest fires. 


A Woodland At a recent meeting of 
Gift the Maryland State 

Board of Forestry a gift 
of 40 acres of woodland offered by Mr. 
John M. Glenn of Baltimore, was ac- 
cepted for a State Forest Reserve, 
making the third now owned by the 
State. 

This latest addition to the Reserves, 
though small, is of great importance 
because it is well timbered and occu- 
pies one of the most attractive spots 
in the vicinity of Baltimore. It is on 
the main line of the B. & O. R. R., 
less than ten miles from Baltimore, 
near Orange Station, and at an eleva- 
tion of about 300 ft., overlooking the 
beautiful Patapsco River valley. 


The State Forester, in cooperation 
with the Maryland Experiment Sta- 
tion, has established a forest nursery 
at College Park containing about 1% 
acre, and consisting of both coniferous 
and broad-leaf species. 


National The 15th Annual Irrigation 
Irrigation Congress will be held at 
Congress Sacramento, Cal., Septem- 
ber 2-7 next. It promises to be 
an important and valuable session. 
The plans include an interstate expo- 
sition of irrigated lands and products 
of forestry. The Congress is com- 
posed of delegates from farmers’ 
clubs, irrigation societies, chambers of 
commerce, and other organized com- 
mercial bodies. It meets annually. Its 
purpose is to promote and develop wise 
and beneficial national irrigation and 
forestry policies, and discuss practical 
details of irrigation and forestry. Spe- 
cial railway rates have been requested 
for passenger and freight transporta- 
tion. 


Dr. Fernow Dr. B. E. Fernow has ac- 
—— cepted the deanship of 

the Faculty of Forestry 
in the University of Toronto, to b= 
newly organized. There will eventu- 
ally be three other instructors besides 
himself, and it is expected that the 
Government will set aside a large for- 
est reservation for practice ground. 
The course will be a four-year, under- 
graduate course, leading to the degree 
of B. F. (Bachelor of Forestry), and 
after a practice of three years and sub- 
mission of a thesis the degree of F. E. 
(Forest Engineer), will be given. The 
entrance requirements are higher than 
to most universities in the States. 


Forest Leaves: “Forest Léaves” for 
~ te eae April contains a number 

of good articles. It repre- 
sents the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the oldest and one of the most 
useful of our State Associations. It 
was founded only four years later than 
the American Forestry Association. 
Its leading editorial is on the substi- 
tution of metal for wood in railroad 
ties, which the editor believes will soon 
be largely made. A protest is offered 
against the inexcusable cutting of trees 
too young to supply much timber. 
Chemical works are discussed in their 
relation to forestry. Slashings, im- 
perfect trees, etc., should be utilized in 
chemical works instead of being left as 
kindling wood for forest fires. The 
present status of proposed legislation 
in Pennsylvania is given. The two il- 
lustrations are striking views of gigan- 
tic cypresses at Chapultepec, in the 
City of Mexico. 


Massachusetts The April issue of 
Forestry “Woodland and Road- 
Association 2 399 ° > 

side” contains an inter- 
esting retrospect and forecast of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. 
This body was organized in 1898; it 
has 800 members, and $10,000 of in- 
vestu? funds. Its work is to combine 
the euucational and practical. In 1899 
it secured the enactment of the tree 
warden law; and in 1904, the appoint- 
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ment of a State Forester, to whom it 
acts as “next friend.” It has aided 
manfully in the campaign for the 
Appalachian reserves, and will con- 
tinue to do so. It desires State forest 
reserves, better fire protection, equit- 
able taxation of forest lands, better 
management of private forest lands, 
and reforestation of waste lands. It 
has a record and a future. 

Like the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the Massachusetts Association 
regrets the necessity of expending 
funds in working for membership, and 
appeals to its members to aid it in this 
work that its full energies and means 
may be devoted to the primary objects 
of its organization. 


Ex-Judge Howland, 
President of the Asso- 
ciation for the Protec- 
tion of the Adirondacks, in his annual 
report predicts that there will not be 
left a single stick of timber in New 
York State twenty-eight years from 
now outside of the constitutionally 
protected forest preserves, if present 
conditions continue. 

Judge Howland told how on Sun- 
day, March 25, 1903, a certain New 
York newspaper, credited with a circu- 
lation of 800,000 copies, consisted of 
eighty pages. “This single edition,” 
he said, “required the product of 9,779 
trees, 60 feet high and Io inches in di- 
ameter at breast height, which, if 
planted 40 feet apart, would represent 
a forest area of 351 8-10 acres.” 


Timber 
Slaughter 


Money for The Legislature of 
North Dakota North Dakota has 
Forest School 4 ypropriated $25,000 
for a new building for the North 
Dakota School of Forestry. 


The Sees A unique and helpful ex- 
men’s Show POSition has just been 

held in Boston. The 
New England Forest, Fish and Game 
Association, which has nearly com- 
pleted its second year, opened on 
March 3oth the second annual Sports- 
men’s Show, to continue until April 


13th. The public enjoyment of this 
show and its influence are such that it 
now seems fair to assume a continued 
existence for the Association and re- 
peated exhibitions of the general char- 
acter of this one. The prospectus of 
the Association says: 

“The Association was organized in 
1905, by twenty gentlemen of Boston, 
‘for the purpose of giving public ex- 
hibitions of such character as to create 
interest in our forests, fish and game, 
and the intelligent preservation of all 
these.’ As fast as this is understood, 
a tremendous interest has been awak- 
ened, for the American public is at last 
fully alive to the danger that the deer 
will disappear as the buffalo did, that 
the woods of Maine are being decim- 
ated, that the great forested tracts of 
various parts of the country are in 
real danger of becoming arid, treeless 
sections, that many species of birds 
and animals are practically gone al- 
ready, and that unless stringent re- 
striction is placed upon the killing, 
many more are doomed within a very 
short time. 

“Many formal societies have been 
organized to provide for these various 
crying needs. The largest and most 
important, because their objects for 
work include the others, are of course 
the various forestry associations. 


“In plain words and in the simplest 
terms, to preserve the forests is to pre- 
serve the wild animals, birds and fish 
of the forests; to relax the utmost of 
vigilance over the forests is to allow 
selfish commercial interests to rob the 
country of not only its game and birds, 
its fish and its beauty, but even to en- 
danger its fruitfulness and to change 
its climate. However, this is thor- 
oughly understood, and by legislation, 
by the formation of active forestry as- 
sociations, and by the lately-awaken- 
ed public interest—most powerful of 
all—through publication in the press 
and by books, magazines and pamph- 
lets, the subject is being kept promi- 
nent, and the fight is now begun. 
* * * 


“Those associations which deal di- 








rectly with the preservation of game 
and game fish and birds, like the for- 
estry associations, are apt to use all 
their endeavors in the prosecution of 
their direct objects. Furthermore, 
practically all such associations assume 
that personal interest in a given sub- 
ject exists in a majority of people, 
and do comparatively little educational 
work with the public in a broad way. 

“There seemed a function, therefore, 
for an association which should culti- 
vate a public interest in all these ob- 
jects, and should do educational work. 
This was assumed by the New Eng- 
land Forest, Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, which was formed at a particu- 
larly felicitous period. For though 
the American people have always been 
out-door-loving people, the most re- 
markable phenomenon of recent years 
has been the rapid increase of interest 
in out-of-doors. One magazine after 
another has sprung into expensive suc- 
cess on the strength of it; the whole 
profession of landscape gardening has 
come into being because of it; never 
were there so many sportsmen in the 
voods, and never was interest in ani- 
1.al life so great. There is a whole 
literature of animal life, all written 
within a generation; there is a whole 
group of men who have made their en- 
tire fame on their studies of animals 
and wood lore. The public is willing 
to know more, and welcomes the 
workers who contribute to that knowl- 
edge. nhl 

“To this public desire, the modest 
success of last year’s Sportsmen’s 
Show is attributable, and to this end 
the whole arrangement of this year’s 
show has been made—to instruct rath- 
er than to entertain, but to instruct in 
subjects so fascinating that learning 
is pleasure of a keener sort than mere 
entertainment could furnish, * * * 

“The collections for the most part 
deal with the wood and stream life in 
New England. They cover the woods 
themselves in forestry exhibits, the 
game fish of lake and river, the mi- 
grating waterfowl and game birds, the 
fur-bearing animals and the deer, and 
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include many lessons in natural his- 
tory.” 

We are informed, finally, that the 
show is not run for financial returns. 
The expense involved in placing it be- 
fore the public amounts to many thou- 
sands of dollars. Last year’s experi- 
ence, however, has seemed to warrant 
this expenditure; and if the public 
shall have shown this year its apprecia- 
tion of these exhibits, the management 
promise to continue them and render 
them year by year more elaborate, that 
the objects for which The New Eng- 
land Forest, Fish and Game Associa- 
tion was founded may have speedier 
fulfillment. 


Seedling The State Forester, F. 
Forest Trees WW. Rane, State House, 
Available Boston, gives notice that 


he can distribute to a limited number 
of those who apply 150 white pine and 
150 white ash two-year-old trees suit- 
able for setting out for forest pur- 
poses. Send $1.00 with order. Ex- 
press charges will be advanced. No 
orders received after April 30th. One 
order only per person will be accepted, 
as the object is to disseminate the trees 
quite generally. Should the supply 
become exhausted the $1.00 will be re- 
turned. It is understood that these 
seedlings are to be planted in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Set the plants where they are to 
grow, 6x6 feet apart, as soon as they 
are received. Do not allow roots to 
get dry. It is hoped that this one- 
fourth acre planting will create an in- 
terest in doing more planting later. 

This is a good movement. It is 
well to interest school children in tree 
planting as well as some other things. 
The love of trees thus fostered will 
make these children, when grown, 
more ready to recognize the economic 
importance of forestry. In a circular 
to school superintendents, Professor 
Rane advises: “Make it a plan to have 
the children collect tree seeds when 
they are ripe, and ultimately trans- 
plant them upon the many thousand 
acres oi waste land in our common- 
wealth.” 
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LESSONS FROM FOREST MANAGE- 
MENT IN EUROPE 


BY 
Raphael Zon, Forest Inspector, Forest Service 


The United States has now defi- source of revenue to the nation. 

nitely settled upon its National forest The European countries have for 
policy—to care for and manage the’ more than a century pursued this pol- 
public forests with the aim of protect- icy, and the way in which they have 
ing the sources of our rivers and succeeded in the management of their 
streams, of maintaining a permanent forests may be instructive to us in the 
and stable supply of timber and at the present stage of our development. 
same time of making the National for- The following tables, if interpreted 
ests not only self-supporting, but a aright, tell the story: 


Table 1.—Forest Areas of European countries as compared with the United States. 








| | FOREST i as 
a ot | AREA IN AREA OF poornnsar agin 4 
COUNTRY. 3 SAR OF | Torar, FOREST | PER CENT | GOVERNMENT | PST IN PER 

DATA. j AREA. | i aa ix ae CENT OF 
| | OF TOTAL FORESTS. TOTAL FOR- 

| AREA. : 

EST AREA. 
= } ¥ 

Acres. | Per cent. Acres. Per cent. 
eS 1895 924,296 | 26 417,142 45 
Wurtemberg...... 1895 1,451,979 | 33 483,357 33 
pe Se eae 1895 1,352,597 | 41 243,043 18 
Switzerland ..... 1899 2,110,552 | 21 93,201 4 
Belgium.......... 1895 | 1,209,557 | 17 62,427 5 
OO ee 1895 | 5,814,310 aa 2,347,399 49 
Se eee 1895 20,314,727 | 26 6,803,787 3 
a re 1874-93 23,996,250 | 32 2,530,000 11 
AOR g o6:< vx as 1900 | 23,367,558 18 2,691,581 12 
ROUMANIA ... 5650+ 1891 4, 860,000 15 2,430, 000 50 
Sweden .......... 1898 | 49,390,325 49 18,640, 800* #38 
British India ..... 1898-9 | 64,689, 300 12 51,192,000 79 
Po eee 1898 812,640,600 26 620,190,000 76 
FEUORY. 56 hie cac 1885-94 | 69,144,300 27 3,512,700 5 
United States..... 1905-06 wis ee 500,000,000 26 106,999,138 21 





*Of this 10,062,900 acres belong to the Government, the rest is either owned by the 
Government in partnership with other institutions or is merely controlled by the 


Government. 


One striking feature brought out by less than 7 mills per acre and derives 
these tables is the relation which exists 4 revenue of only 3 cents per acre per 
between the expenditures for the man- year, while little Saxony, with a forest 
agement of the National forests and myst d 
the revenues derived from them. We 2!¢4 Of only 417,142 acres spends an- 
notice that Russia, with its vast forest Ually $2.32 per acre, but receives a 

net revenue of $3.96 per acre. Rus- 


areas—the greatest proportion of ™ 
which still remains unsurveyed and __ sia’s low expenditure per acre does not 


unprotected—spends on an average really give a true idea of the actual 








expenses because only a part of the 
forest area is brought under syste- 
matic management, while the rest still 
remains unprotected and uncared for. 
If, therefore, the expenditures were 
divided not by the total area of gov- 
ernment forests, but only by the part 
which is actually being managed, the 
expenditures per acre would appear 
much higher. 


Of all these nations, the United 
States spends the least for the 
care and protection of its National 
forests, and its revenue is as yet less 
than its expenditures. In the case of 
the United States it is only fair to 
say that the policy of the wise use of 
the National forests has just begun, 
and there has not, as yet, been time for 
the proper adjustment of expenditure 
and revenue. In spite, however, of 
the short period since the government 
forests came under forest manage- 
ment, there has been a remarkable 
change. For the year 1903-4 the 
revenue from the forest reserves was 
$58,436, and the expenditures $379,- 
150.40. In the year 1904-5, during 
the latter part of which the reserves 
passed under the control of the Forest 
Service, the revenue was $60,142, and 
the expenditures $508,886, while for 
the last fiscal year the revenue was 
$767,533, and the expenditures $779,- 
519.29. There is a fair promise that 
during the next five years the revenue 
will increase at the rate of $500,000 
annually, and that the reserves will 
soon show a large balance on the 
credit side of the ledger. 


The relationship between expendi- 
tures for the improvement of the for- 
est and increased revenues is especially 
brought out when the expenditures 
and revenues of one country are com- 
pared for a series of years. Russia, 
which in the vastness of its forest 
areas closely resembles the United 
States, may be taken as an illustration. 
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Expenditure Net Rev- 
Million enue Mil- 
Dollars. lion Dol- 


lars. 
iin cachaue vexncde 2.75 4.00 
Ee ee 2.74 4.10 
| REE re ee 2.80 4.25 
EE ei aakscod wukeatvis 2.79 5.20 
PP erry 2.90 6.40 
ere eee 3.05 6.05 
Eee epee ee 3.12 5-65 
Sn Heed baked nes 3.16 6.55 
EE RD petra: 3.25 7.95 
Sikhs sein Vance 3.45 9.80 
err 3.68 11.05 
EE apes tenes 3.88 13.25 


The history of forest management 
in the old countries teaches us a lesson 
which we should never forget. It is 
only money spent in the permanent 
improvement of the forests that re- 
sults in constantly increasing returns. 
Expenditures which tend merely to 
exploit the forest without improving 
it may for a time increase the revenue, 
often to a large extent, but the in- 
crease can never be of a lasting char- 
acter. Gradually, as the forest be- 
comes depleted, the revenue must fall 
off. France is a good illustration of 
this principle. Within the last forty 
years a decline in the gross yield has 
been noticeable there. Thus, while the 
decade from 1860 to 1869 showed a 
total gross revenue of $8,000,000 per 
year, the following four decades show- 
ed a gross yield of $7,000,000, $5,500, - 
000, $5,400,000, and $5,700,000, re- 
spectively. The probable cause of this 
present decrease is the striving after 
quick returns and the conversion of 
high forest into coppice forest, which 
was so characteristic of the French 
forest policy in the past. 

Only expenditures for such pur- 
poses as providing an efficient fire 
patrol and fire protection, building 
roads and trails to make the timber 
more accessible, increasing. the forest 
capital by restocking the blank places 
within the forest, or planting waste 
lands to forests, and preparing plans 
of exploitation based on adequate 
knowledge of the present stand and 
its productive capacity, promise a con- 
stantly increasing revenue in the fut- 
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ure. The revenues may not respond 
at once to such expenditures, but they 
are wise and necessary investments, 
and, as time goes on, they will bring 
a return that is more than commen- 
surate. 


In a new country such as ours, 
where the supply of timber is rapidly 
dwindling under the pressure of an 
immense demand, and the stumpage 
prices increase correspondingly at the 
rate frequently of 15 per cent a year, 
the national forests may bring in in- 
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creasingly large revenues without ade- 
quate expenditures for their proper de- 
velopment ; but such increases in reve- 
nue must be of an ephemeral character, 
because they are not accompanied by 
the improvement of the forest. No 
matter how large the increase in reve- 
nue may become through the increase 
in stumpage prices, we must not for- 
get that it is only the increase in the 
productivity of the forest itself which 
really adds to the public wealth. 


A SHORT COURSE IN FORESTRY 


BY 


W. B. Sheppard, Colorado College 


"THOSE who, like the writer, have, 

almost from its beginning, closely 
watched the growth of the Forest Ser- 
vice, are well aware of the great change 
wrought by President Roosevelt’s or- 
der of December 17, 1904, which 
placed the Service under the civil ser- 
vice law. In the early days, compe- 
tent men for the reserves were not 
easily found. The Rocky Mountain 
appointee seldom knew anything about 
forestry, and too often was not more 
than half in sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the experiment; while the 
Eastern man, though sometimes better 
trained, did not know how to handle 
the people whose use of the reserves 
was being more or less curtailed and 
regulated. These facts account, in 
large part, for the trouble which beset 
the Bureau of Forestry in its early 
history. 

The problem of how to secure a 
force of men, familiar with local con- 
ditions and having some knowledge 
of forestry, and at the same time in 
complete accord with the reserve idea, 
is now in a fair way to be solved by 
the civil service rules. A secure ten- 
ure of office, the absence of politics, 
and the certainty that faithful service 
brings promotion have begun to at- 


tract a class of men not heretofore ob- 
tainable. The last two years have 
vastly improved the personnel, and 
month by month the improvement con- 
tinues. The standards are rising con- 
stantly. It is now necessary not mere- 
ly that a ranger should be able to pack 
and ride a horse, but that he should 
know quite a little about surveying, 
tree-planting, stock diseases and the 
like. This sort of knowledge the cow- 
boy, who by nature’is best fitted for 
working in the wilds, does not ordina- 
rily possess. On the other hand, the 
forest school graduate is not tempted 
by the strenuous life of the forest 
guard or ranger, to say nothing of the 
meager salary, averaging $75.00 per 
month, on which he must maintain 
himself, and a string of from two to 
nine horses. Hence has risen the cry- 
ing need of a short course in techni- 
‘cal forestry, given at some point near 
the Rockies, at a time of year when the 
forest officers have the best opportun- 
ity to attend. 

This work has just been attempted 
by the Horticultural Department of the 
Colorado Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins, where a short course came to 
an end March 2. In view of its pion- 
eer character—no such work having 
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before been undertaken in this country 
or in any other—the success of the 
venture was remarkable. The course 
was mapped out by Prof. Wendell 
Paddock, head of the department, and 
Prof. H. P. Baker, the latter a gradu- 
ate of the Yale Forest School, who has 
spent years in government work in the 
Rockies, and is now head of the For- 
est School at the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College, conducted the course. 
The teaching corps of the Agricultural 
College was reinforced by several for- 
est officers, by the head of the Colo- 
tado College School of Forestry, by 
professors from the Golden School of 
Mines, the State Veterinarian, the 
president of the State Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and others. 


The course was made as practical 
as possible. The mornings were given 
to class room work and demonstra- 
tion ; the afternoons, to field work, and 
the evenings chiefly to lectures illus- 
trated by lantern slides. In the class 
room were handled such topics as the 
structure and growth of trees; origin 
of soils and relation to plant life; 
structure and habits of insects inju- 
rious to trees; the characteristics of 
plants poisonous to stock; ear-mark- 
ing and cattle branding; origin and 
mining of commercial minerals; se- 
lection of tree-seed and handling and 
planting of seedlings; land entries and 
transferal; forest-fire protection ; map- 
making; principles of irrigation, and 
construction of canals and reservoirs; 
regulation of contagious stock dis- 
eases; protection of game; construc- 
tion of telephone lines, roads and 
trails; administration of forest re- 
serves, and the like. Every afternoon, 
in the field, instruction and actual prac- 
tice were given in timber estimating 
and cruising; use of forest instru- 
ments; scaling logs and lumber; sur- 
veying ; location of mineral and other 
claims; determination of tree species; 
use of pack animals and camp equip- 
ment, and in general almost every 
conceivable phase of the forest offi- 
cer’s actual work on the reserve. The 
evening stereopticon lecture dealt with 


such subjects as the conservation of 
snowfall by forests; the effect of de- 
forestation on soil denudation and 
floods, etc., etc. 

The class was somewhat remarkable, 
both as regards its size and the char- 
acter of the men comprised. Almost 
half were actually engaged in work 
on the reserves, in the capacity of su- 
pervisor, ranger or guard. Some of 
them came hundreds of miles to at- 
tend, even forfeiting pay during their 
absence from duty. There were also 
a number of recent graduates of west- 
ern colleges, while such vocations as 
that of cowboy, timber-cruiser and 
lumberman were also represented. Un 
the whole, it may be said that a bright- 
er or more enthusiastic lot of young 
men is seldom brought together. 
Every man present expected to reap 
some practical, personal advantage, 
and attendance was in almost every 
case a matter of pure business. Of 
those not already in the Forest Service, 
most if not all will be able to pass the 
civil service examination for ranger, 
and some have hopes of doing better. 


Every year the work of the forest 
officer is becoming more specialized 
and demands a higher and higher or- 
der of intellectual equipment. The 
mountain boy, whose services must 
necessarily be most frequently put un- 
der requisition, has not the time or 
money to devote to a long period of 
technical preparation, and even if he 
had, it is doubtful if he would deem 
the probable returns worth the outlay ; 
he would be more likely to choose 
some other profession. So far, then, 
as relates to the minor forest officers, 
the increasing demands of the service 
cannot readily be met except in some 
such way as this.” And upon the minor 
forest officers, the men actually in the 
field, the success of the work, for at 
least some years to come, must largely 
depend ; because their dealing with the 
ranchmen, miners and cattlemen de- 
termines the popular attitude in each 
locality, and in the face of hostile 
public sentiment, but little can be ac- 
complished. The forest school proper 
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will supply the trained forester, but 
it is to the short course like this that 
he must look for competent assist- 
ants. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the men who have come 
into the service during the past two 
years, after taking the civil service 
examination, are those who are now 
most rapidly winning promotion. 

It is not the Forest Service alone, 
however, that will profit by a short 
course like this, doubtless the fore- 
runner of many. ‘The old-time forest 
officer, as has been noted, was too 
often, by want of training, or lack of 
appreciation of the real significance 
of the theory underlying the attempt 
to preserve the forests, incapacitated, 
from rendering efficient service. This 
was bad for the forest administration, 
but it was still worse for the people 
under the jurisdiction of the incompe- 
tent man. Hence the stimulation of 
interest by the short course, both in 
forest officers and among outsiders, is 
bound to prove of advantage to the 


communities most nearly concerned, 
in or near the reserves. They all re- 
ceive better service than they have 
ever had before.’ The short course 
will be especially potent in disabusing 
the minds of these communities of the 
notion that the reserves are adminis- 
tered with any purpose in view except 
to accomplish something useful for 
the whole people, through the conser- 
vation of the supply of timber for 
building purposes and ranch use, and 
of water for irrigation. Lastly, the 
fact that the local administration is in 
every case in the hands of men who 
owe their berths not to political pull, 
but to proven fitness, will go far to 
create confidence in the entire work of 
the Forest Service. The inclusion of 
the forest officer under the civil ser- 
vice rules has perhaps done more fol 
the permanent advancement of the 
cause than any other one thing. It is 
safe to say that, under its present head, 
the Forest Service will never expe- 
rience any change in this respect. 


THE INLAND WATERWAYS 
COMMISSION 


HE President on March 16appoint- 
ed an Inland Waterways Com- 
mission composed of the following 
men: Hon. Theo. E. Burton, chair- 
man; Senator Francis G. Newlands, 
Senator William Warner, Hon. John 
H. Bankhead, Gen. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. W J McGee, Mr. F. H. 
Newell, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Hon. 
Herbert Knox Smith. 

In explanation of the creation of the 
commission, he stated that he was 
influenced by broad considerations of 
national policy. The control of our 
navigable waterways lies with the 
Federal Government and carries with 
it corresponding responsibilities and 
obligations. The energy of our peo- 
ple has hitherto been largely directed 
toward industrial development, con- 
nected with field and forest and with 
coal and iron, and some of these 


sources of material and power are al- 
ready largely depleted; while our in- 
land waterways as a whole have thus 
far received scant attention. It is be- 
coming clear that our streams should 
be considered and conserved as great 
natural resources. Works designed to 
control our waterways have thus far 
usually been undertaken for a single 
purpose, such as the improvement of 
navigation, the development of power, 
the irrigation of arid lands, the protec- 
tion of lowlands from floods, or the 
supply of water for domestic or manu- 
facturing purposes. Whilethe rights of 
the people to these and similar uses of 
water must be respected, the time has 
come for merging local projects and 
uses of the inland waters in a compre- 
hensive plan designed for the benefit 
of the entire country. Such a plan 
should consider and include all the 
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uses to which streams may be put, and 
should bring together and co-ordinate 
the points of view of all users of 
water. The task involved in the full 
and orderly development and control 
of the river systems of the United 
States is a great one, yet it is certainly 
not too great for us to approach. The 
results which it seems to promise are 
even greater. 


It is common knowledge that the 
railroads of the United States are no 
longer able to move crops and manu- 
factures rapidly enough to secure the 
prompt transaction of the business of 
the nation, and there is a small pros- 
pect of relief. Representative railroad 
men point out that the products of the 
Northern interior States have doubled 
in ten years, while the railroad facili- 
ties have increased but one-eighth, and 
it is becoming obvious that no devel- 
opment of the railroads possible in the 
near future will suffice to keep 
transportation abreast of production. 
There appears to be but one remedy 
available—the development of a com- 
plementary system of transportation 
by water. The present congestion af- 
fects chiefly the people of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and they demand relief. 
When the congestion of which they 
complain is relieved, the whole nation 
will share the good results. 

While rivers are natural resources 
of the first rank, they are liable to be- 
come destructive agencies as well, en- 
dangering life and property, and some 
of our most notable engineering enter- 
prises have grown out of efforts to 
control them. It was computed by 
Generals Humphreys and Abbott half 
a century ago that the Mississippi 
alone sweeps into its lower reaches 
and the Gulf 400,000,000 tons of float- 
ing sediment each year (about twice 
the amount of material to be excavat- 
ed in opening the Panama Canal), 
besides an enormous but unmeasured 
amount of earth-salts and soil-matter 
carried in solution. This vast load not 
only causes its channels to clog and 
flood the lowlands of the lower river, 
but renders the flow. capricious and 


difficult to control. Furthermore, the 
greater part of the sediment and soil- 
matter is the most fertile material of 
the fields and pastures drained by the 
smaller and larger tributaries. Any 
plan for utilizing our inland water- 
ways should consider floods and their 
control by forests and other means; 
the protection of the bottom lands 
from injury by overflows, and uplands 
from loss by soil-wash; the physics of 
sediment-charged waters and the phy- 
sical or other ways of purifying them ; 
the construction of dams and locks, 
not only to facilitate navigation, but 
to control the character and movement 
of the waters; and should look to the 
full use and control of our running 
waters and the complete artificializa- 
tion of our waterways for the benefit 
of our people as a whole. 

It is not possible properly to frame 
so laige a plan as this for the control 
of our rivers without taking account 
of the orderly development of other 
natural resources. Therefore the 
President asks that the Inland Water- 
ways Commission shall consider the re- 
lations of the streams to the use of all 
the great permanent natural resources 
and their conservation for the making 
and maintenance of prosperous homes. 


Any plan for utilizing our inland 
waterways, to be feasible, should rec- 
ognize the means for executing it al- 
ready in existence, both in the Federal 
Departments of War, Interior, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce and Labor, and 
in the States and their subdivisions ; 
and it must not involve unduly bur- 
densome expenditures from the Na- 
tional Treasury. The cost will neces- 
sarily be large in proportion to the 
magnitude of the benefits to be con- 
ferred, but it will be small in compari- 
son with the $17,000,000,000 of capital 
now invested in steam railways in the 
United States—an amount that would 
have seemed an intolerable burden 
half a century ago. Yet the invest- 
ment has been a constant source of 
profit to the people and without it our 
industrial progress would. have been 
impossible. 
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The questions which will come be- 
fore the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion must necessarily relate to every 
part of the United States and affect 
every interest within its borders. Its 
plans should be considered in the light 
of the widest knowledge of the coun- 
try and its people, and from the most 
diverse points of view. Acordingly, 
when its work is sufficiently advanced, 


the President will add to the Commis- 
sion certain consulting members, with 
whom its recommendations are to be 
fully discussed before submission to 
him. The reports of the Commission 
are to include both a general statement 
of the problem and recommendations 
as to the manner and means of attack- 
ing it. 


THE NORWAY POPLAR 


BY 


E. G. Cheyney, Assistant in Forestry, University of Minnesota 


A tree suitable for windbreak or 
lawn planting, of rapid growth, per- 
fectly hardy, and free from the dirty, 
objectionable habits of the willows 
and cottonwoods, should be of interest 
to everyone, especially to those who 
live in the West in the prairie sec- 
tions. The Norway poplar, brought 
into the country by an unknown ped- 
dler of unknown origin and destina- 
tion, would seem to be such a tree. 


Hearing some rumor of the tree, 
the writer made a careful study of 
the plantations on the farm of Emil 
Sahler, Waseca, Minn. Mr. Sahler 
kindly explained his methods of hand- 
ling the cuttings and gave the history 
of the plantations on his farm. 


The tree is evidently a form of the 
staminate cottonwood, but of excep- 
tionally rapid growth, good form and 
fine wood fiber. The cuttings do not 
start readily unless soaked in water 
for about six hours previous to setting 
out. Cuttings started in this manner 
in May had, by August, attained a 
height of 4% to 6 feet. Those a year 
older were from 10 to 12 feet high. 

One hundred and sixty-seven eight 


year olds situated on the brow of a 
hill, a rather dry location, spaced 


four feet apart each way, showed an- 


average height of 35 feet and an av- 
erage diameter at breastof 5.26 inches. 


One hundred and ninety-six ten- 
year-old trees planted 2x4 feet on 
lower, moister ground made an aver- 
age height growth of 40-45 feet, and 


an average diameter at breast height 
of 5.62 inches. The lower relative di- 
ameter of the group is due to the 
crowded condition of the stand. 

Twenty-one of the ten-year-old 
trees which when three years old were 
transplanted to a fence row, and spac- 
ed 12 feet apart, showed an average 
height of 50 feet and an average di- 
ameter of 9.54 inches, the largest 
being 60 feet high and having a diam- 
eter of 11.6 inches. None of the fore- 
going were cultivated after the first 
two years. 

Four fourteen-year-old trees which 
were widely spaced and well culti- 
vated had an average height of 55 
feet and a diameter of 13.9 inches. 

Forty-six sixteen-year old trees 
planted in a fence row around the 
house in the shade of some silver 
maples, and never cultivated, showed 
an average height of 50 feet, and an 
average diameter at breast height of 
g.4 inches, the largest being 11.7 
inches. 

The growth of these trees under 
various conditions shows an extreme 
susceptibility of the species to culti- 
vation and to the supply of light. The 
growth is good in every case, but a lit- 
tle cultivation and plenty of light in- 
crease it remarkably. It has so far 
taken on a cleaner and straighter form 
than most of the cottonwoods, and the 
wood seems to be denser and of a little 
better quality. 

Not enough experiments have been 
made with this tree for us to know 
anything definite in regard to the ulti- 
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mate use of the tree or of the wood, 
but the trials which have already been 


Table Showing Growth of Norway Poplar on Emil Sahler’s Farm, Waseca, Minn. 





made speak well for it. The family 


name is the only thing against it. 
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WORK IN A NATIONAL FOREST 


By Charles Howard Shinn, Supervisor of Sierra National Forest, Northern Division. 


NCE, when I was a ranger, several 

of us, who had been reading a 

little forestry, concluded to try some 

experimental thinning of a small, sec- 

ond-growth pine forest on the edge of 

Crane Valley, in the Sierra Reserve. 

Those were the adverse days when 

Binger Hermann controlled our des- 
tinies. 

Four of us were swinging our axes, 
that pleasant morning in April; three 
of those four are now supervisors, in 
charge of National forests, so rapid 
has been the growth of American for- 
estry since 1904. In fact, if I am per- 
mitted to include one ranger recently 
transferred with the view of promo- 
tion in a few months, the old Sierra 
North has developed six supervisors, 
and one assistant State forester, out 
of plain rangers. 

How joyously we worked in the 
clear sunshine, comparing observa- 
tions, telling stories, studying the 
young forest, discussing the best 
trees to leave, and giving our reasons 
for doing so. We trimmed our logs 
and piled them on the brush, at a safe 
distance from the trees; we wrote 
about it in our note books; we felt 
from our souls that we were not mere 


policemen and patrollers that brave 
morning. 

Perhaps in more Reserves than the 
Sierra, intelligent rangers of the days 
before the earthquake (of February, 
1905) may have had their ancient 
and ‘classic joke about the old-time 
blanket-sheet reports, which joke runs 
about as follows: 

“October 1, 1904. Patrolled out of 
my blankets; patrolled to the creek; 
built a fire; patrolled to breakfast, 
and patrolled after my horse. Pa- 
trolled all day; patrolled to supper, 
and to bed. Cold night; used my re- 
port blank for extra cover; patrolled 
to sleep.” 

As we swung our keen axes, whet- 
ted every hour to razor-edges, and 
noon approached, one of the rangers 
said: “I do hate to let up on this work, 
even for grub.” Down by the rim of 
a little stream the smoke of a cooking 
fire arose; a ranger’s busy, cheerful 
wife was preparing dinner for the 
crowd; in the grass beyond, the 
horses were picketed; over all were 
blue ridges of pine, snow peaks, si- 
lent, enormous, and the bluest of 
cloudless skies. 

Along the road came some neigh- 
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bors, and county officers, who stopped, 
astonished, and laughed to see us. 

“By George!” said one. “I never 
saw rangers do any work before. I 
thought that all rangers did was to 
ride about, and hold down their jobs.” 

I struck my axe into a tree, went 
over, shook hands, introduced myself, 
and the rest: 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, “these are 
rude samples of the coming brand of 
rangers—the Gifford Pinchot species. 
They are going to set the pace, up 
here in the Sierras, and the best of 
you will have to hustle to do more 
real work in a day.” 

“Tt begins to look like it,” respond- 
ed one, “but why should you work so 
hard?” 

“Partly for fun; partly because 
rangers are foresters, and forestry 
aims at taking care of timber, so as to 
have more for the people to use.” 

“What no one understands, up 
here,” said another, “is why the 
Government ties up so much property. 
It is taken away from Madera coun- 
ty.” 

“Suppose we begin to show you, by 
hard, faithful work, that our methods 
give the people more timber, more 
grass for their cattle, and more pros- 
perous homes; that every industry 
thrives and grows; that the Forest Re- 
serve becomes your best friend. Will 
you give us time to ‘make good’ ?” 

“Sure, we will; that’s business.” 

Then we shook hands; they drove 
off, up the valley; the ranger’s wife 
called us to dinner, and I read aloud 
at the noon hour a magazine article on 
forestry. Then we finished our work, 
saddled up, and went home. 

In all the Reserves, only three or 
four years ago, this kind of thing was 
happening; plain, every-day rangers 
were getting into touch, all alone, 
without any real leadership, under no 
definite system, and hampered by 
strangely unsuitable regulations. But 
they were nevertheless making friends 
unconsciously, and the people of Cali- 
fornia were dealing fairly with them. 


Last year, when a thousand worn- 
out forms and methods had been con- 
signed to rubbish piles, when the Re- 
serves were thrilling with life, it was 
my good fortune to meet most of the 
Forest Supervisors of California in a 
convention. There the view of public 
service and public duty “to all and for 
all” was clearly presented. There, 
and to these men, the supreme, the 
immortal principle was enunciated— 
that principle which lies at the foun- 
dation of Americanism—that there 
can be no higher service on earth than 
the service of the Nation, which means 
the service of all the people, at all 
times, in all places, while thought and 
strength last. 


I looked at those plain, everyday 
Americans, who had worked their own 
way up from the ranks, and saw how 
tremendously in earnest they were, 
how absolutely they were living by 
and for that doctrine. Into their 
hands, and those of a few more like 
them, the Nation, this year of 1907, 
has committed (in California alone) 
some twenty National forests, embrac- 
ing about twenty million acres, and 
worth, prospectively, two hundred 
million dollars. 


The make-up of men is always won- 
derfully important to me; it is really 
about all we have to work with in this 
world; and so many of our helpers 
give up, reach their limits, “go stale” 
far too easily. But all through that 
convention a thousand things tried 
these supervisors, and they rang true 
as steel; calm, faithful, capable, confi- 
dent, they were shaping the National 
forests for the betterment of the’ peo- 
ple. They had pride, but it was re- 
strained; they had ideals, but they 
were tempered and balanced by prac- 
tical considerations. Better than all 
else, they had come to love their work, 
and their leaders, and they compre- 
hended with entire clearness that they 
were chosen as the protectors of the 
last remaining reservoirs of great Na- 
tional resources. The burden of the 
thought steadied, but did not crush 
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them; like Plutarch’s men, they stood 
up, plain, large, and strong. 

Then I began to understand more 
fully the reasons why California, lead- 
ing all the American States, I think, 
in the number and extent of her Na- 
tional forests, is heartily supporting 
and always will support the policy of 
the Forest Service. Our forest 
guards, our rangers, and our super- 
visors are very close to the people. 
We are of them, and they are of us 
Only the other day our rangers came 
together saying, “So many people in 
this neighborhood have been nice to 
us this year that we are going to ‘put 
up’ and give a free party, and a sup- 
per.” This they did, and everyone 
came. One young man and his girl 
drove 20 miles over frightful roads, to 
attend the “First Rangers’ Ball.” 

Out here in Sierra, we know the 
campers that come from the valley 
every year; we watch the children 
grow up; we tell them stories, and 
show them how to build safe camp 
fires. Everybody comes to our camps 
and cabins; we go and “take pot-luck”’ 
with everybody else. Open are all 
camps of the stockmen, open are the 
summer villages of the lumbermen; 
the teamsters, the miners and pros- 
pectors, the hunters and fishermen, 
and the “real tourists” from far-off 
cities, are friends of ours. But we do 
more than merely make good cheer 
with all these, and with all who have 
any relations with the National for- 
est; we convince them, day by day, 
that the whole scheme, the whole for- 
est system, is good, not bad; we teach 
them to believe in it, just as we do, 
and so the leaven spreads, year after 
year, to other communities. Other 
Supervisors, too, in other National 
forests, are working just as hard along 
these lines. Of course, California 
cannot help becoming interested in the 
game. 

But there is more than this to the 
situation out here. The common- 
wealth of California long ago learned 
to some extent (not fully—no commu- 
nity knows that, as yet) the material 


values of forests, mountains, waters, 
irrigation systems, power-plants and 
intensive horticulture. Californians 
have a profound confidence that some 
day forty or fifty million people will 
live here, in strength and happiness. 
Then, also, the glory of the High Sier- 
ras has taken hold of the souls of 
thousands of men and women, so that 
Californians ask from their National 
forests, not merely material results, 
but the bread that feeds the spirit. 


Dealing with, working for, this peo- 
ple, the foresters find life a wonder- 
fully interesting affair. Over and 
over, not once, but fifty times, in the 
growing years as I have ridden 
through the mountains on the business 
of the Service, [ have had experiences 
that would make the warp and woof 
of novels, histories, volumes on social 
science. Sometimes I tell them to 
writers of books, so as to have these 
things crystalized, for the old forms 
are passing away. I have often had 
people say in an unwilling, surprised 
way—the beginnings of better under- 
standing—“You rangers are mighty 
careful;” “You rangers mean to do 
right ;” “You uns is dealin’ fair with 
us.’’ Once it was: ‘‘Lord! you an’ your 
good lady was down to our cabin, an’ 
the neighbors was in. I never seen 
nobody make themselves so common 
as you folks did that evenin’.” 


When I begin to tell stories about 
life in the Forest, I never know when 
to stop. I have been out all night 
long with the rangers, fighting a for- 
est fire, and all the next day, and all 
the night after that, and we had no 
sleep, and only a little bacon and 
coffee, till we won. Once a storm of 
wind came and swept wild-fire across 
our lines, wiping out, in one swift 
pulse, all our breathless toil of twenty 
hours. Then I heard rangers sob like 
children, and swear like pirates; then 
they ran back to new lines of defence, 
worked twice as hard, met the sweep- 
ing flames and held them. 


“Stick to it, boys,” said one of our 
mountaineers. ‘Stick to it; save all 
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them little pines to grow up, an’ make 
cabins for some man’s babies.” 

Men of this type knew the old Re- 
serves, when we were only “campers ;” 
when rangers had $60 a month, and 
usually but four or five months’ work 
ina year. It was hard for a man with 
a family to “stay with the job.” But 
many men who could make twice as 
much at other work became interested, 
felt the possibilities ahead, and stood 
like rocks through years of discour- 
agements. In many cases this was be- 
cause they had brave and intelligent 
American wives who were carrying 
their full share of the work, and had 
learned to believe in the whole thing. 
These women’s names will long be re- 
membered in the pioneer history of the 
California Reserves. 

Just as soon as we began to “size 
up” the local problems we tried to 
place our rangers where they could 
have homes of their own. The Re- 
serve was districted and officered; 
sites for cabins were selected; past- 
ures were fenced; plans were begun 
for future orchards and gardens. The 
beginnings were small and rude; at 
first we could spend but $5 in mon- 
ey on a cabin, and that went for nails. 
We made everything else ourselves, 
after the fashion of Colonial times. 
Then, as the new leaders began to sell 
timber, and charge grazing fees, and 
we had that precious, longed for gift, 
a Budget, to use for permanent im- 
provements, we took new courage and 
built cabins with real windows, doors, 
stoves, chimneys; we had _house- 
warmings, and Saturday Night Forest 
Club Meetings. 

The activities of a National forest 
of the present time are so numerous 
and varied that even the catalog is 
appalling. When we had six men, we 
needed sixteen ; and now that our win- 
ter force is sixteen we need sixty. Let 
any one take the Use Book of the 


Service, and mentally tabulate its re- 
quirements, fitting them to office and 
out-door work on a National: forest, 
and he will wonder how the men in 
harness find time to eat and sleep. 
Think of it in another way. If you 
had an estate of a million acres, and ° 
put twenty men there to handle it “for 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber,” to foster and yet care for all its 
resources, to protect its wild creatures, 
forests, and natural beauties—and if 
you nevertheless expected them to 
make it more than pay expenses— 
you would certainly have quite a 
contract on hand. But every forest 
supervisor that I know of keeps say- 
ing to his rangers: “Boys, we must 
build it up, stroke on stroke; we must 
make this Forest self-supporting, and 
more ; we must lead in the procession ; 
we must be able to help the new lit- 
tle sisterhood of Forests, who need 
sun-bonnets.” 


Here I rest, for when I was a 
youngster I used to be told that 
“enough was as good as a feast.” 
What I have written is of no possible 
value or interest excepting as it gives 
to you, my reader, (unseen, remote, 
but perennially charming) some new 
and more definite sense of life in one 
National forest, in one State. From 
such a glimpse, however brief, it may 
be that you shall feel more in touch 
with the daily work of the men and 
the women of the Forest Service, all 
the way from Luquillo, Hawaii, and 
Afognak, to Tonto and Montezuma, 
to Coeur d’ Alene and Kootenai, to 
Elkhorn and Missoula, to Niobrara, 
Ruby Mountains and Cascade, to 
Black Hills and Sevier, to Mount 
Rainier, Olympic and Medicine Bow. 
It is a great list of striking names, 
and the names stand for luminous 
facts in American history. The for- 
ester is abroad, shaping for good, and 
good only, our coming civilization. 











DEFORESTATION IN SYRIA AND 
ITS EFFECTS 


BY 


William K. Prentice, Princeton University 


WO visits to Northern Syria, in- 
volving altogether eight months 
of camp life and almost daily travel, 
have convinced us that this country 
furnishes a most telling example of 
the irreparable damage done to a fer- 
tile and prosperous region by the de- 
struction of its forests. The part of 
Syria which I know best lies within a 
triangle, whose northern boundary is 
the road from Alexandretta to Aleppo 
(Haleb), and whose apex is toward 
the south, at Kal-at il-Mudik (the an- 
cient Apamea). ‘The sides of this tri- 
angle are about sixty miles in length: 
its western border is from fifteen to 
thirty miles from the coast ; it contains 
three ranges of hills, from three to five 
thousand feet high. 

Within this district there are now 
the ruins of perhaps a hundred and 
fifty ancient towns, which flourished 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries 
of ourera. Many of these were towns 
of some two or three thousand inhabi- 
tants; but some of them were much 
larger, containing thirty or forty thou- 
sand, or even more. Many of these 
sites are now entirely deserted: others 
are occupied only by two or three 
families, living in squalid dwellings, 
constructed from the materia!s of the 
ancient buildings: very few, modern 
settlements contain as many as a 
thousand. Antioch ( Antakiyeh ), 
however, which in the firty century 
had a population of at least half a 
million, is now rated at about thirty 
thousand. Kal-at il-Mudik, which in 
the Roman census, taken at the time 
of the birth of Christ, was rated at one 
hundred and seventeen thousand, is 
now said to have a population of about 
eight thousand. These two cities are 
in the Orontes valley. The rest of 


this country is now without water and, 
for the most part, absolutely without 
soil: it is consequently incapable of 
supporting a large population. Ob- 
viously this was not the case always; 
and I believe, for the following rea- 
sons, that the present barrenness and 
desolation alike were caused by the loss 
of trees which once protected the hill- 
sides and preserved the water sup- 
ly. 

The hills of which I am speaking be- 
long to the chain of mountains which 
extends from the Amanus in the north 
to Lebanon in the south, and which 
furnished the lumber for the Nearer 
East for more than two thousand years 
before Christ. There is record of lum- 
ber imported from these mountains as 
early as 2650 B. C. Lumber was plen- 
tiful in Northern Syria in the early 
Christian centuries, as is proved by 
the enormous number and size of the 
ancient buildings found throughout 
this region, all of which were evident- 
ly roofed by wooden -trusses. The 
few “Cedars of Lebanon” are now the 
sole survivors of these great forests, 
and are so unique that, though difficult 
of access, they have become an object 
of pilgrimage. 

It is evident that the forests had 
been cut from the region back of An- 
tioch and Kal-at il-Mudik as early as 
the fourth century after Christ. Oth- 
erwise these hills could not have been 
so densely populated as they were at 
that time and during the next two 
centuries. But there was still plenty 
of soil on the hillsides. This is proved 
by the fact that many buildings are 
found here with a base-moulding some 
two feet above the bare rock on which 
the walls now stand, and below this 
moulding the stone of the walls is 
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roughly dressed, showing the level to 
which the soil originally reached. 
Moreover, it is clear that large areas 
among these hills were under cultiva- 
tion. The wealth of the ancient com- 
munities in this district consisted, to a 
large extent, of their olive-yards and 


vineyards. The grapes of Apamea 
were known in Rome as Malaga 
grapes are known among us. Every- 


where, among these ruined towns, are 
to be found the remains of wine- 
presses and oil-mills, in such size and 
abundance that it is clear enormous 
quantities of grapes and olives were 
produced. The ordinary press of this 
region has a vat, from six to ten feet 
square, hewn in the solid rock. In 
these vats, when used for oil, the olives 
were first crushed by rolling over them 
stone rollers, two feet in diameter and 
six feet or more in length, then pressed 
by means of a huge lever, whose end 
was fixed in a socket of stone, gener- 
ally mortised into the living rock. 
Such vats were found in the outskirts 
of every ancient town in this country: 
in one instance, there were more than 
a hundred in and about a ruined town 
that can hardly have contained more 
than two or three thousand people. 


Certainly this region flourished for 
a time. Many of the inhabitants 
lived in luxury and refinement, the 
evidences of which in the ruins of their 
houses and churches, public halls, col- 
onnades and baths, form a striking 
contrast to the conditions of modern 
life in the same localities. Possibly 
many of the lower classes lived in huts 
of mud brick, as they do now; but 
there are the remains of very many 
private dwellings, of two and three 
stories, with two- and _ three-storied 


porticoes, all constructed of the finest 
masonry, with columns and capitals, 
mouldings and doorways beautifully 
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executed in fine white limestone ; while 
many of the churches would beautify 
any modern city. 

But even in the time of greatest 
prosperity the soil was kept on the 
hillsides only by terrace walls, and the 
people were wholly dependent upon 
cisterns for their water supply. No 
forests had been left to store up the 
rainfall, and the beds of the ancient 
brooks were dry. The winter rains, 
washing suddenly down the unpro- 
tected hills, made torrents in the val- 
leys and then passed quickly away, 
sweeping with them soil which quieter 
streams would have left undisturbed. 
When once this process had begun, not 
even constant vigilance could prevent 
the soil growing steadily thinner and 
the crops poorer every year. A series 
of wars, earthquakes, and other calam- 
ities accelerated the ruin; but this ruin 
was already inevitable. Early in the 
seventh century all building activity 
seemed to have ceased. Many of the 
inhabitants doubtless moved away: 
those who remained seem to have be- 
come impoverished and shiftless. 
Then the terrace walls tumbled down 
and the hills were left naked. -What 
little soil remains now is lodged in 
and about the ancient houses, or in 
pockets in the rock, or in those valleys 
where the fall is least and where the 
outlet is best choked by the formation 
of the hills themselves. It will never 
be possible to restore any part of the 
former prosperity of these Syrian 
communities; but the ruins of their 
handsome buildings stand as monu- 
ments partly to the misfortunes, but 
chiefly to the improvidence, of the for- 
mer inhabitants. We Americans will 
do well to profit by their experience, 
and to protect our forests before it is 
too late. 

















RECENT PLANTING ON SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL FORESTS 


John D. Guthrie, Forest Assistant, Forest Service. 


HE planting season that has just 
closed on the Southern Califor- 
nia National forests has been one of 
unusual activity. The rainfall for the 
winter has been unusually heavy, and 
all the conditions for successful 
planting were good. A total of near- 
ly 180,000 young forest trees have 
been planted on the National forests 
of Southern California, and 75,000 of 
these have been planted by the forest 
rangers. The National forests on 
which the planting was done were the 
San Gabriel, San Bernardino, Santa 
Barbara, and the two newer National 
forests, the San Luis Obispo and the 
Monterey. Over 20,000 seedlings 
were set out on the San Gabriel, and 
38,000 on the San Bernardino. 

For the first time planting by the 
forest rangers was tried, instead of 
hiring labor especially for the pur- 
pose, as has been done heretofore. Ac- 
cordingly, 2,000 seedlings were ship- 
ped to each ranger on the San Gabriel 
and San Bernardino forests, and a 
smaller number to the rangers on the 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, and 
Monterey National Forests. In all 
cases the seedlings used were sent 
from the Pasadena Planting Station. 
The rangers were given practical in- 
struction as to the proper methods of 
planting, and they soon learned the 
knack of setting the trees. 

On the San Bernardino National 
forest it so happened that a dozen of 
the rangers were in one camp in City 
Creek building fire-breaks, under. the 
direction of Ranger E. B. Long, when 
the seedlings were received. The 
work on the fire-break had been great- 
ly interfered with by the unusual num- 
ber of rainy days, and the tree-plant- 
ing caused a further delay, but the 
men went at the new work enthusias- 
tically, and soon finished it up, al- 


though they were compelled to ride a 
long distance to and from work each 
day. 

The seedlings were shipped by ex- 
press from the Pasadena Station; they 
were well packed and were received 
in good condition, although shipped 
during a spell of unusually hot weath- 
er for the month of February, even for 
Southern California. The men were 
organized in crews of two men each 
and, armed with mattock, trowel and 
pail, went at the work in earnest. 


The planting sites were selected 
purposely to represent a great variety 
of conditions. North slopes, protect- 
ed spots, open spaces in the chaparral, 
and small flats were the usual sites 
used, though several thousand Knob- 
cone pine seedlings were put out along 
the north edge of the newly-construct- 
ed fire-break, which is laid out on long 
ridge. The sites were at elevations 
varying from 1,000 feet to 3,000 feet. 
The plants were for the most part 
three-year stock and were good, 
healthy seedlings; in the case of the 
Bigcone spruce, the plants were really 
too large and thrifty to be handled 
successfully. The species planted 
were Knobcone pine, Bigcone spruce, 
Coulter pine, Jeffrey pine, Incense ce- 
dar, Torrey pine and the Indian deo- 
dar (Cedrus deodora). 


The interest that is being manifest- 


‘ed throughout Southern California in 


the question of forestry, and espec- 
ially reforestation, is encouraging and 
is steadily increasing. This interest 
was shown in a very practical way 
this winter, when Supervisor R. H. 
Charlton secured the co-operation of 
ranchers, water companies and towns 
along the foothills in the building of 
fire-breaks for the better protection of 
the reserve. 














AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN 
BEHALF OF TREES 


BY 


O. J. Kern, County Superintendent of Schools, Winnebago County, Illinois, 


and author of “ Among Country Schools’ 


One generation has cut down mil- 
lions of noble trees; a second genera- 
tion has grown up somewhat indiffer- 
ent to their influence ; and now a third 
must be educated to appreciate the 
economic and aesthetic value of trees. 
It is, therefore, a fine thing to get the 
children of the country schools of this 
great land imbued with the spirit of 
forestry and to put them in touch with 
the movement to make country life 
more attractive. The great promise 
is with the children of to-day, who are 
to be the leaders of a greater to-mor- 
row. 

The one thing now necessary, so 
long as so many country school 
grounds are treeless, is to dig, rather 
than sing. How long is the policy of 
neglect to continue? If the children 
merely carry out a formal program of 
recitations and songs, and the grounds 
surrounding the house continue bar- 
ren of trees, flowers and shrubbery, 
Arbor day is not observed in the prop- 
er spirit. 

The country school grounds should 
represent the highest ideals of the 
community and should be as attrac- 
tive as the best farm home of the dis- 
trict. 

For seven years I have been carry- 
ing on. an educational campaign 
through the schools to educate the 
school and home to a greater appre- 
ciation of trees. It would make this 
article too long to tell all that has been 
done. Much remains to be done. The 
following will indicate a few of the 
steps in this campaign: 

1. Printed matter issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, especially 
the bulletins on tree planting and for- 


, 


estry. Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 134, 
Tree Planting on Rural School 
Grounds, was sent to 300 teachers, 350 
school officers, and 1,000 farmers. 

2. Use of the camera and printing 


‘press by the County Superintendent 


of Schools. His illustrated annual re- 
ports of 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, and 
1906, show the beauty of streams and 
roadsides of Winnebago county. In 
these reports are contrasts of school 
grounds and farm homes. Plans have 
been given for planting. Short articles 
on trees, etc., were published. The 
annual report for 1906 cost $1,035 for 
6,000. It was mailed into every home, 
both country and village, in the coun- 
ty outside of the city of Rockford. 

All editions previous to 1906 have 
long since been exhausted. A State 
Superintendent of a Southern State 
wanted 200 copies each of 1902, 1903, 
1904, and 1905 reports. They were 
not available. 

3. Stereopticon lectures ‘on trees, 
school grounds, etc., at teachers’ insti- 
tutes. The County Superintendent has 
over 500 lantern slides, many of them 
beautifully colored, of trees, school 
grounds, school room interiors, school 
gardens in country schools, work of a 
farmer boys’ experiment club, travel- 
ing libraries, consolidation of country 
schools, etc., etc. 

4. In six years 84 traveling libra- 
ries, representing 4,565 volumes and 
costing nearly $2,400, have been built 
up for the country schools. In these 
libraries are placed books on trees, for- 
estry, agriculture, flowers, birds, gar- 
dens, bound volumes of Country Life 
in America, etc., etc. Every child who 
reads six books during the year is 
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given a library diploma at the town- 
ship exercises in June. In 1906 thir- 
teen hundred library diplomas were 
given. In the course of a few years 
the reading habit will be so established 
that children will desire to read gocd 
books after they leave school. As re- 
spects book-learning, the great major- 
ity of the country children of the Unit- 
ed States obtain no other education 
than what they receive from the dis- 
trict school. This is one reason why 
the country school problem is_ the 
greatest educational problem of the 
century. Ten cents are charged at 
these township exercises and the net 
proceeds go toward the traveling li- 
brary fund. Nearly $1,700 were 
raised in this way in six years. The 
county board of supervisors gave $709 
additional. 

5. A fifth means of waging a cam- 
paign for trees has been the coopera- 
tion of the Horticultural Department of 
the Illinois College of Agriculture and 
the daily press of the city of Rockford. 
I sent photographs of five school build- 
ings, three of them one-room country 
schools, and two of them village 
schools, to Professor Blair, horticul- 
turist, at the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. He had his assistant, A. 
Phelps Wyman, landscape artist, pre- 
pare planting plans for each of these 
buildings, free of charge to me. I 
then had cuts made for use in the 
Rockford newspapers, prepared arti- 
cles for the Daily Republic, Register- 
Gazette, and Morning Star. These 
were printed during the week of our 
Annual Teachers’ Institute, which was 
March 25-28, 1907. Mr. Wyman and 
the county superintendent also used 
these plans in slide form in stereopti- 
_con lectures to teachers and school 
‘officers during that week. The fol- 
lowing from the Rockford Morning 
Star for March 26th, shows the, co- 
operation of the press: 


‘““ARBOR DAY CELEBRATION 


‘GOVERNOR DENEEN DESIGNATES APRIL, 
26 AS DAY FOR PLANTING TREES AND 
BEAUTIFYING GROUNDS. 


‘Friday, April 26, has been designat- 


ed by the governor of Illinois as Ar- 
bor Day. Surely this day should be 
observed so long as country, village, 
and city school grounds remain deso- 
late. ‘Trees, vines, shrubs, and flowers 
cost but little. And if planted right 
and taken care of after planting they 
will give back in the general enjoy- 
ment far more than the first cost. The 
Star is glad to have a part in the 
movement for greater civic beauty in 
Winnebago county. 

“Trees have an educational as well 
as an ornamental value. Country peo- 
ple as a rule do not realize how deeply 
children are impressed by the natural 
world around them. The school is or 
should be the center of the life of the 
community. This center of influence 
should be made as attractive and pow- 
erful as possible. A pretty and attrac- 
tive school ground and house are an 
incentive to good work. Shall the 
improvement of the school grounds be 
left to a general and faithfully execut- 
ed policy of neglect? Is the country 
school so insignificant that it is not 
worthy of attention? Far from it. It 
is “the most tremendously significant 
thing in the whole history of the Unit- 
ed States. It is the cradle of Ameri- 
can education, the nursery which has 
fostered and still fosters the national 
doctrine of equal rights to all.” 

“The illustration of a country school 
house here presented is union district 
No. 144, Seward township. Part of the 
district is in Stephenson county, tho 
the house is in Winnebago county. 
The planting plan was prepared by 
Professor A. R. Wyman, landscape 
artist in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture of the Illinois 
College of Agriculture at Urbana. 
This was done at the personal request 
of Supt. O. J. Kern. He is endeavor- 
ing to create a sentiment -for better 
things surrounding the country school 
house, and the College of Agriculture 
in all its departments of work gladly 
cooperates with him. 

“Credit must be given the directors 
of this district for a great improvement 
of the interior three or four years ago. 
Over 40 children are enrolled here, and 
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it is safe to count that 90 per cent of 


them never will go outside of this dis- 
trict so far as schooling is concerned. 
How important then that the most pos- 
sible be made of the time and oppor- 
tunity. In an educational way no finer 
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thing could be done for the children 
here and in other schools than to train 
them to a keener appreciation of na- 
ture. Trees, vines, shrubs, and flowers 


do exercise an influence for right liv- 
ing 


and right thinking. Ofttimes 





Part of the native forest surrounding a Winnebago 


County country home. 


The owner did not cut 


down 


these trees for fuel to save a few dollars expense. 








A country school-yard in Winnebago County, 





native forest 


where the 


trees were preserved just as nature planted them. 
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these are more powerful than the 
pages of the text book studied in the 
school. These children are influenced 
by their environment far more than 
adults imagine. 

“It is not strange that when a boy 
reaches the age of fourteen he refuses 
longer to associate with the old school 
house with its blank walls and deso- 
late yard. He feels the restraint of his 
environment. He is beginning to see 
life in a different light, and quits 





Tree planting at District 114, Winnebago County. 


a neat fence put up. 
thus helped to cultivate the trees. 


school for good or his father moves to 
town where his children may have bet- 
ter opportunities both in school and 
out. The secret of keeping more boys 
satished with the farm rests primarily 
with the character of the school house 
and surroundings. Let us go to na- 
ture and learn the alphabet of beauty. 
The A, B, C of planting is: (A) leave 
open spaces, put planting on sides; 
(B) plant in masses; (C) avoid 
straight lines. 


“The opportunity is a fine one for the 
country people to meet at the annual 
school meeting and instruct the schoo! 
officers to spend a little money for 
paint, trees, vines, and shrubs. The 
teachers and children will plant flow- 
ers and take care of trees if they meet 
with any encouragement from school 
officers and patrons. The planting 
sketch here given should be followed 
out at district No. 144. It is suggest- 
ed for consideration by the people of 





many other districts in Winnebago 
county whose school grounds are far 
from attractive. sti 

“Thursday, March 28, is school offi- 
cers’ and patrons’ day at the Annual 
Teachers’ Institute Memorial Hall. 
All are invited to meet with the teach- 
ers and hear State Superintendent 
Blair. Professor Wyman, mentioned 
above, will give a stereopticon lecture 
of much interest.” 


Twenty elm trees were planted here and 
The children had their flower gardens around each of these trees, and 
This illustration is taken from Supt. Kern’s 1905 Report. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN THE BASEMENT OF DISTRICT NO. 68, THE NORTH END SCHOOL, 
MR. JOHN REICHARDT, PRINCIPAL, 


The boys in the manual training room made the guards around the trees as shown in the up- 
per part of the picture. Once a week Mr. Reichardt takes all of the boys of the two upper 
rooms for manual training work. While he and the boys are in the basement, his assistant, 
Miss DeWitt, has charge of all the girls of the two upper rooms for instruction in household 
arts. From Kern’s 1906 Report. 
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IN THE OPEN. 


A country scene in Winnebago County. From Kern's 1906 Report. 
much natural beauty, and Mr. Kern is endeavoring to have the country schools reflect the 
beauty of stream, woodland and roadside and have the children learn to love trees by planting 


Winnebago County has 


and caring for them. 








District No. 115, Winnebago County. From Kern’s 1906 Report. The 
people here in the past observed Arbor Day in the proper spirit. There 


are forty fine trees around the sides of the ground, leaving a fine, open 
space for lawn and playground. 
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Noble elms spared by the telephone company. From Kern’s ‘‘Among Country Schools,’’ 
Ginn & Co., Boston, and from his 1905 report. The owner stood by and protected these 
trees. The wires are insulated as they pass through the branches. Nota single branch was 
cut. These two trees stand by the side of a country road in Winnebago County. 








District 144, Seward Township 








A RANGER’S CABIN 


As an appropriate accompaniment to cost of the house furnished complete 
the article by Supervisor Shinn, of — for actual use. 
California, and for information and This house is located in the South 
suggestion, there is reproduced in this | {ardscrabble Canon, District No. 1 of 
issue (on page 259) a cut of aranger’s the Wet Mountain National Forest, 


quarters, in Colorado. : ai 
Thi *: the first ranger’s quarter and was constructed by Rangers Geo. 
s is the first ranger’s quarters ee cee een : 
built in the Wet Mountain National H.C aes, Frank H. Wagner, and O. ». 
Forest. This house is 26 by 28 feet ackelfresh, under the supervision of 
inside, and contains four comfortable Eugene Williams, Forest Supervisor, 
rooms. It was finished March 7, 1907. Wet Mountain and San Isabel Na- 

Figures are given showing the actual — tional Forests. 
= 
= 





Twelve elm trees set outhere at District No. 80. The boy is a member of the Winnebago 
County Farmer Boys’ Experiment Club, and took the first prize of $15 in gold for the best ten 
ears of high-bred corn raised by himself and exhibited at the farmers’ institute. From Kern’s 
1905 Report. (See page 247.) 
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Materials and Cost. Locks, hinges and window 
catches ey eS +.50 
6,000 ft. rough lumber, at $12.75 340 pounds nails at ‘0 es 
per M. B. M., na Wt Po ig chop- 350 brick at .01% 5.63 
ping, logging, sawing, and 6 bushels lime at .50. 3.00 
hauling ten miles...... ..$76.50 10 gallons oil at .75. alata. ch aae Mar 
360 ft. finishing lumber, at 06 30 pounds white lead. 3.00 
per foot .... mS . 21.60 %% square felt-roofing......... 2.25 
11,500 shingles at § $3.50 pet r M. 40.25 3 pounds lamp black......... fa 
5 windows 10x14 lights at $2.75 13.75 
5 doors at $2.50 per door ..... 12.50 i eT 
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Suggested Plan for Planting 


(See page 250.) 











Norway Poplar—Eight year old trees on hill in rather dry location 
(See page 239.) 








THE TIMBER TESTS OF THE 
FOREST SERVICE 


BY 


R. S. Kellogg, Forest Inspector, Forest Service 


For a number of years the Forest 
Service has been engaged in making 
tests to ascertain the strength, stiff- 
ness, and other mechanical and physi- 
cal properties of the principal Ameri- 
can woods. These tests are usually 
made upon timber in commercial sizes 
such as are found upon the market and 
are in every-day use; also, to some ex- 
tent, upon manufactured products. 
Through the cooperation of several 
universities the Forest Service has had 
the use of five laboratories for this 
work: the cooperating universities in 
each case furnishing the laboratory 
and some or all of the equipment, the 


Forest Service paying the engineer in 
charge and the running expenses. 
These laboratories are at the Yale For- 
est School, New Haven, Conn.; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; The 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.; the University of Oregon, 
Fugene, Ore., and the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Some of the most important tests 
that have been made in the last few 
years are those upon longleaf pine, 
loblolly or North Carolina pine, 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, Nor- 
way pine and tamarack. These tests 
have been upon large sized timbers, 











Forestry Short Course Students, Colorado Agricultural College 
(See page 235.) 
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usually in the form of bridge string- 
ers; and, in addition to giving data 
upon which to base calculation, they 
show clearly the relative value of these 
important structural timbers and fur- 
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nish a scientific basis for grading spe- 
cifications. Douglas fir, for instance, 
which only a few years ago had little 
standing in the market, has been 
proved to be nearly as strong as long- 














Sierra Reserve 
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Old Style Ranger’s Cabin, 1904, called ‘‘ Whip stock” 
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A Ranger’s Cabin and Children 


(See page 240.) 




















Peace Cabin, Sierra National Forest 
(See page 240.) 
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leaf pine and is a satisfactory substi- 
tute for it in a large number of cases. 
Car builders’ specifications now com- 
monly call for longleaf pine or Doug- 
las fir. Western hemlock, a wood 
which through ignorance of its real 
properties, has been despised and 
forced to go upon the market under 
some other name, if at all, shows un- 
der test to be practically as strong as 
loblolly pine, and suitable for many 
purposes except the heaviest construc- 
tion. 

The tests also bring out clearly the 
effect of rate of growth, knots and 
other defects upon strength. In large 
timbers the position of a knot is gen- 
erally more important than its size. 
A knot upon the upper face of a beam, 
for instance, may have little or no in- 
jurious effect, while a similar knot 
upon the lower face may reduce the 
strength greatly. 

Other tests have been made to as- 
certain the effect of preservative treat- 
ment, such as creosoting, and the in- 
fluence of various methods of season- 
ing. Within certain limits, other fac- 
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tors remaining constant, the strength 
of a given piece of oven-dry wood 
that is, wood which does not contain 
over one per cent of moisture, may be 
three or four times as strong as the 
same wood when green, and a piece of 
air-dry wood containing, say, 15 p.c. 
of moisture, may be twice as strong as 
when green, but tests show that with 
large timbers the added strength 
which is secured by seasoning is so 
largely offset by the weakening ef- 
fect of checks and shakes which de- 
velop in the process that, as a rule, it 
is not safe to count upon a strength 
in use greater than that of the green 
wood. 

Other important tests have been 
those upon Californiaeucalyptus, which 
show that these woods compare most 
favorably with the strongest eastern 
hardwoods and indicate the possibil- 
ity of their being used for many pur- 
poses where great hardness and 
strength are required; those upon 
packing boxes of white, loblolly, and 
shortleaf pine, red gum, cottonwood, 
western spruce, and western hemlock, 











Ranger’s Quarters—Wet Mountain National Forest 
(See page 254.) 
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which show that cottonwood will on 
the average make the strongest box; 
those upon wagon poles of longleaf 
pine and white oak, wagon axles of 
hickory and maple and buggy spokes 
of white and red hickory from which 
many conclusions of practical value 
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can be drawn, and which, among other 
things, show that red hickory which 
has been commonly considered of in- 
ferior quality is fully as strong as 
white or so-called “second-growth” 
material. 
Some of 


the methods and results 

















Fig I.—Testing a yellow pine bridge tie, impact !oading. 
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of testing are shown in the illustra- 
tions. Fig. I gives a bridge tie of 
western yellow pine which was broken 
by the blow of a 515-pound hammer 
falling 20 inches; Fig. Il shows a 
similar piece of timber tested under 
gradual loading which sustained a 
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maximum load of 23,580 pounds con- 
centrated at two points equally dis- 
tant from the center and one-third of 
the span apart; Fig. III shows an 18 
by 20 by 30 inch white pine packing 
box which sustained a maximum load 
of 1,370 pounds applied at diagonally 




















Load applied at third points. 


-Testing a yellow pine bridge tie, gradual loading. 


Fig. II. 
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opposite corners; Fig. IV shows the of red gum and four commercial 
manner of testing a hickory buggy grades of hickory. 

spoke, and Fig. V shows the results The timber tests so far made have 
of torsion or twisting tests upon sticks been of the greatest value in ascer 
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Fig. III.—Testing a white pine packing box, gradual loading 
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taining the properties of the woods continued until all American woods 
tested and in indicating the purposes which are obtainable in commercial 
for which these woods are best quantities have been tested and their 
suited. It is important that they be relative values determined. 
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Fig. 1V.—Testing a hickory buggy spoke 
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THE PRESIDENT TO THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN ON CONSERVING 
THE FORESTS 


On April 15th President Roosevelt 
addressed to the school-children of the 
United States the following admirable 
letter : 

“To the school children of the United 

States : 

“Arbor Day (which means simply 
“Tree Day’) is now observed in every 
State in our Union—and mainly in the 
schools. At various times from Janu- 
ary to December, but chiefly in this 
month of April, you give a day, or 
part of a day, to special exercises, and 
perhaps to actual tree-planting, in 
recognition of the importance of trees 





to us as a nation, and of what they 


yield in adornment, comfort, and use- 
ful products to the communities in 
which you live. 

“Tt is well that you should celebrate 
your Arbor Day thoughtfully, for 
within your lifetime the nation’s need 
of trees will become serious. We of 
an older generation can get along 
with what we have, though with 
growing hardship; but in your full 
manhood and womanhood you will 
want what nature once so bountifully 
supplied and man so thoughtlessly de- 
stroyed, and because of that want you 
will reproach us, not for what we have 
used, but for what we have wasted. 

“For the nation, as for the man or 
woman and the boy or girl, the road 
to success is the right use of what we 
have and the improvement of present 
opportunity. If you neglect to pre- 
pare yourself now for the duties and 
responsibilities which will fall upon 
you later, if you do not learn the 
things which you will need to know 
when your schooldays are over, you 
will suffer the consequences. So any 
nation which in its youth lives only 
for the day, reaps without sowing, 
and consumes without husbanding, 
must expect the penalty of the prodi- 
gal, whose labor could with difficulty 
find him the bare means of life. 


“A people without children would 
face a hopeless future; a country with- 
out trees is almost as hopeless; for- 
ests which are so used that they can- 
not renew themselves will soon van- 
ish, and, with them, all their benefits. 
A true forest is not merely a store- 
house full of wood, but, as it were, a 
factory of wood, and at the same tinte 
a reservoir of water. When you help 
to preserve our forests, or to plant 
new ones, you are acting the part of 
good citizens. The value of forestry 
deserves, therefore, to be taught in the 
schools, which aim to make good citi- 
zens of you. If your Arbor Day ex- 
ercises help you to realize what bene- 
fits each one of you receive from the 
forests, and how by your assistance 
these benefits may continue, they will 
serve a good end. 

“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

Tree planting which, until a few 
years ago, was limited to the treeless 
portions of the middle west, and to 
certain localities in New England, is 
now being carried on extensively 
throughout New England and other 
eastern States. Under the offer of 
the Forest Service to cooperate with 
planters of trees, plans have been com- 
pleted for the planting of thousands 
of acres, representing 172 localities 
in 29 States and Territories. 

Arbor Day is a legal holiday in 
Arizona, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, 
the day being set by the governor; in 
Texas, February 22; Nebraska, April 
22; Utah, April 15; Rhode Island, 
May 11; Montana, second Tuesday in 
May; Florida, first Friday in Febru- 
ary; Georgia, first Friday in Decem- 
ber; Colorado (school holiday only), 
third Friday in April; Oklahoma, the 
Friday following the second Monday 
in March. 
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The Month in Government Forest Work. 


Criminal In the case of U. S. <. 
Trespass by Odeaga Domingo e¢ al., 
Grazing United States District 


Judge Beatty has decided that it is a 
crime to allow sheep to graze in the 
National forests without a permit. 
Domingo, together with three herd- 
ers, wilfully drove sheep on the Saw- 
tooth National Forest in Idaho dur- 
ing last August, and was arrested by 
forest rangers. He demurred to a 
criminal indictment and contended 
that the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture made under the author- 
ity of the Act of June 4, 1897, are un- 
constitutional, on the ground that 
Congress has no right to delegate its 
power to legislate. Judge Beatty, 
however, says that this act does not 
come under that rule, because while 
“it is too well settled to admit any 
doubt that Congress cannot delegate 
to any other body or person any 
authority to legislate,” nevertheless. 
“it is also as well settled that it may 
authorize an executive officer to form- 
ulate rules and regulations for the 
full and explicit enforcement of the 
law enacted, and according to its full 
intent and spirit. To discuss either of 
these questions would be a wasteful 
use of time.” 

All high-class lead pen- 
cils are made of red ce- 
dar wood, which comes 
from two varieties of native junipers. 
Now that the supply of these woods is 
so scarce that makers are glad to get 
lots of a few pounds where once they 


New Lead 
Pencil Cedars 


obtained it easily by the carload, it 
has become necessary, not only to ap- 
ply conservative management to the 
depleted forests but also to look for 
substitute materials. 


Pencil makers have been doing this 
for some years, knowing that the sup- 
ply of red cedar was being rapidly ex- 
hausted. The soft redwoods (Se- 
quoias) of California, white cedar 
woods, and the much used Washing- 
ton red cedar (shingle wood) have 
all been tried; but these woods do not 
have the soft texture essential for a 
high-class pencil wood. To be really 
excellent, pencil wood must cut with a 
soft, smooth feeling and the chip must 
give way easily. These rare qualities 
are dependent upon a cell structure 
which is microscopically fine and even 
throughout, and the Forest Service in- 
vestigations have shown that a num- 
ber of our southwestern, Rocky Moun- 
tain, and Pacific cedar or juniper 
trees have this structure. In order 
that these qualities might be brought 
to a test by pencil makers, samples of 
the wood and information as to where 
the trees abound, have already been 
furnished to such pencil manufactur- 
ers as have made inquiries of the Ser- 
vice. Still other suitable woods may 
be found as the study progresses. 


Extent of The total number of 
Grazing in Na- grown stock allowed to 
tional Forests oraze upon the National 
forests during the season of 1907, is as 
follows: 





a 
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Caeene Sup ene commerce produced in the United 
Die 140,850 325,500 States have been obtained practically 
California .... 198,250 368,200 trom one species of pine, the long-leaf 
Colorado. ...... 313,850 430,250 oF yellow pine, which has also yield- 
iiahe 78,250 970,200 ed, and is still supplying, the most 
Kansas ........ 5,000 5,000 valuable lumber produced by southern 
Montana ...... 133,700 264,000 ‘forests. The consumption of long-leaf 
Nebraska ...... 45,000 ceed pine tor these two great necessities has 
New Mexico .. 80,950 303,100 so far reduced the once immense sup- 
Oklahoma ..... 3,500 ...ee. Ply of it, that, unless what now re- 
Oregon ......... 100,500 781,000 +=Mmains is very conservatively managed 
South Dakota . 25,000 sss... and extended, the end of a splendid 
ee 153,950 987,970 southern resource is being rapidly ap- 

Washington ... 52,500 119,000 proached. : 

Wyoming ..... 77,000 345,000 T he discovery, however, by Govern- 
ment investigations, that naval stores 
i ore 1,388,300 4,895,020 may be obtained by working other 


The new National forests, upon 
which all stock that have regularly 
used the range in the past are allowed 
to graze during 1907 by payment of 
the fees, are located as follows: 


Arizona..... 3 California 4 
Colorado.... I eee 5 
Nevada..... 3 New Mexico... 8 
Montana.... 9 WN cna seex 2 
Wyoming... I 


There are also new National for- 
ests and additions to National forests, 
created since March 1, upon which all 
stock that have regularly used the 
range in the past are allowed to graze 
free of charge and without permit 
during 1907, as follows: 


New Forests Additions 

Colorado: ..4es. I 6 
ere 2 3 
rr I vm 
Montana ....... 3 2 
ee eee 4 4 
Washington ....1 4 
Wyoming ...... I 


One of the most import- 
ant recent discoveries is 
that commercial turpen- 
tine can be derived from practically 
all of the southern pines as well as 
from a number of western species, 
sources which have hitherto been dis- 
credited or unknown. 

Since the earliest settlement of the 
South, the turpentine and rosin of 


New Sources 
of Turpentine 


pines not hitherto tried, will material- 
ly lessen the draft which the long-leaf 
pine would otherwise have to meet for 
both lumber and naval stores. Furth- 
er results are now being sought as 
rapidly as possible by practical field 
tests of the yield capacity of these un- 
tried pines. 


Owners Re- Ina case just decided by 
sponsible for the Hon. William H. 
Drifting Cattle Hunt, Judge of the Unit- 
ed States District Court of Montana, 
owners of livestock are held responsi- 
ble if they suffer their stock to drift 
upon the National forests. It was de- 
clared that the National forests need 
not be fenced to exclude stock, no mat- 
ter what the State law is, and that 
therefore it is illegal not only to drive 
stock upon the forests but even to per- 
mit them to drift there, unless the 
owner possesses a permit. 

The decision is based upon article 
4, section 3, of the Constitution, giving 
the United States exclusive power to 
dispose of the public lands and make 
rules and regulations respecting them. 
Interest in forest legis- 
lation is markedly in- 
increasing. Recently the 
Forest Service has been consulted in 
the interest of a number of States 
where the insufficiency of existing law 
is felt. 

The bar association of West Vir- 
ginia has been in quest of aid for a 


State Laws 
Im proving 
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general forest law for that State, and 
has received suggestions based on the 
experience of the Government and of 
other States. One of the requirements 
which the Forester feels to be essential 
is the certification of the qualifications 
of State foresters by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as a means to securing 
competent technical men. 

From New Hampshire has come a 
request for guidance in framing a gen- 
eral law for the organization of a for- 
est office. The Governor of Tennes- 
see has asked for information upon 
State forest legislation in general. A 
Senator from Oregon has complained 
of the deficiency of the State forest 
fire laws, and has been furnished with 
a copy of the California fire laws which 
were drawn under the supervision of 
the Service. Alabama is desirous of 
providing by law for efficient State 
supervision of her forests. The crea- 
tion of the office of State Forester is 
being seriously considered in Illinois. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania are 
especially struggling with the difficul- 
ties of so taxing forest land as to en- 
courage the permanent holding of for- 
ests for repeated crops; as against the 
practice, too often induced by present 
taxation, of stripping and abandoning 
forest land to escape over-burdensome 
taxes. In the case of Pennsylvania 
the existing tax exemption law, de- 
signed for this purpose, has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, and the advice 
of the Service is desired in framing a 
law which will stand. 


Wise Sales of timber aggre- 
Handling of gating ten and three- 
Indian Lands quarters million feet have 
secured to the Uinta Indians nearly 
$28,000 under the Act of March 3, 
1905. This law provided that any land 
in the Uinta Indian Reservation neces- 
sary for forest reserve purposes might 
be proclaimed by the President as part 
of the Uinta Forest Reserve. Ordin- 
arily ten per cent of the gross receipts 
from this reserve business goes to 
counties within the reserve, but this 
special law gives to the Indians the 
entire timber sale receipts from these 
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lands for the fifteen years ending June 
30, 1920. The area of this Indian land 
made a forest reserve, under the Act, 
Was 1,010,000 acres. 

The average price received per thou- 
sand feet in sales hitherto is $2.50, 
though 2,227,000 feet was dead tim- 
ber. Prices are rising, however. The 
last sale of green timber was made at 
$5.53 per thousand, nearly the highest 
figure ever paid for timber in the his- 
tory of Government timber sales. 

It is confidently expected that through 
this administration of the former Uin- 
ta lands the Indians will receive from 
timber sales alone at least as much as 
they would have received for this land 
if it had not been included in the re- 
serve and had been disposed of at $1.25 
per acre, as would have happened oth- 
erwise. Moreover, this arrangement 
returns their profit in the form of a 
steady income. 

Finally, when the period of trustee- 
ship ends in 1920, and the Indians 
have received full payment, the public 
will still possess in the land a produc- 
tive forest, improved by correct man- 
agement and producing timber of 
which the value will assuredly have 
been increased by the lapse of time 
and the growth of demand. The In- 
dians themselves are allotted on lands 
dependent on irrigation, which would 
be greatly harmed if this reserve area 
were not maintained under forest. 


Mr. George F. Pollock, 


An Experi- ‘ 
enced Public the former Assistant 
Land Official (Commissioner of the 


General Land Office, has accepted a 
position in the Forest Service. It is no 
secret among the members of the For- 
est Service that Mr. Pinchot has 
wished for some time to secure for his 
own bureau the advantage of Mr. Poi- 
lock’s intimate familiarity with public 
land questions and administration. A 
new position has now been created for 
him, which will put him in charge of 
all matters relating to public lands in 
National forests—claims, privileges, 
eliminations, etc. 

Mr. Pollock entered upon his new 
duties at the Forest Service March 
27th. 
































Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


On the recommendation 
of Director Newell, the 
Secretary of the Interior 
has promoted Mr. A. P. Davis to the 
position of Chief Engineer from that 
of Assistant Chief Engineer of the Re- 
clamation Service. 

Arthur Powell Davis was born in 
Illinois on February 9, 1861. He was 
educated in the public schools of 
Junction City and Emporia, Kansas, 
and later completed an engineering 
course in the George Washington 
University. At the age of 23 he en- 
tered the United States Geological 
Survey as a member of the topogra- 
phic branch, and since then has been 
closely identified with the topograph- 
ic, hydrographic and engineering work 
of the Government. His early work 
was in the west, where he spent several 
years in surveying reservoir sites in 
the high mountains and in measuring 
the streams of the Great American 
Desert. His name is attached to many 
of the original maps of Arizona, New 
Mexico and California. The reports 
of his investigations are valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the arid 
country and its possibilities, and have 
been of especial value in the prelim- 
inary work of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice. 

In 1898-1900 Mr. Davis had charge 
of the hydrographic work of the Nic- 
aragua and Panama canal routes, and 
his report furnished much needed and 
important information concerning 
both plans. He joined the Reclama- 


A. P. Davis, 
Chief Engineer 





tion Service immediately after the pas- 
sage of the Reclamation Act, and since 
that time has been closely identified 
with all of the engineering work con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr. Davis is a man of indefatigable 

industry, clear judgment, and sound 
common sense; and these, combined 
with a thorough understanding of the 
principles of engineering design, ad- 
mirably fit him for the responsible po- 
sition to which he has attained. His 
promotion is regarded by the engi- 
neers of the Reclamation Service as a 
just reward for faithful and efficient 
work. 
APausein ‘The active industrial de- 
Reclamation velopment in the far 
Work west is giving the Recla- 
mation Service a great deal of diffi- 
culty at the present time. 

With every part of the inter-moun- 
tain country enjoying a remarkable 
building boom, the Government finds 
itself unable to secure reasonable bids 
on its big irrigation works. The large 
contractors are all loaded up with rail- 
road work, while the smaller contrac- 
tors have all they can do to take care 
of the local demands of cities and 
towns. 

Many contracts of the Government 
have been advertised several times 
without securing reasonable bids. For 
instance, the contract for canal struc- 
tures on the Lower Yellowstone irri- 
gation project has been advertised 
twice. In order to make the contract 
more attractive the Secretary author- 
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ized informal proposals for the con- 
struction, either in small divisions or 
as a whole; but only one bid was re- 
ceived, and this was. regarded as en- 
tirely too high and was rejected. The 
Secretary of the Interior has now 
authorized the Reclamation Service 
to do the work by force account. 

In general, however, the present 
time is unpropitious for the Govern- 
ment to undertake the work itself. 
The cost of all kinds of material has 
increased enormously. Cement and 
lumber have nearly doubled, while 
horses and mules cost fully twice what 
they did three years ago. 

There is an unusual scarcity of la- 
bor; wages are from 40 per cent to 60 
per cent higher than two years ago, 
while efficiency has been decreased. 
Owing to the remoteness of much of 
the government work, labor is not at- 
tracted, and as a rule the Government 
gets only the leavings, or the most un- 
desirable class of labor. The steady 
and skillful workers are all busy. 

The troubles of the contractors in 
the matter of shipping materials are 
shown by the experience of one con- 
tractor, who ordered a shipment in 
November and loaded it on cars, de- 
tailing a man to follow the car and ex- 
pedite early delivery in every way pos- 
sible. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions more than three months 
elapsed before the materials were re- 
ceived at their destination, only a few 
hundred miles away. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
issued the following general instruc- 
tions to the Director of the Reclama- 
tion Service:. 

“rt. Concentrate on and give prefer- 
ence to the works upon which con- 
struction is nearly completed, and 
where the projects will soon be pro- 
ducing revenue. 

“2. Discontinue further expendi- 
tures for general investigations. 

“3. Arrange wherever practicable 
for the reduction or suspension of 
work on projects which are so lo- 
cated that favorable bids for construc- 
tion have not been secured. 


“4. Recommend for restoration to 
entry all lands now reserved under the 
terms of the Reclamation Act, the re- 
clamation of which cannot be under- 
taken in the near future; withholding, 
however, all reservoir sites or lands 
which may be required for rights of 
way for future works whose practica- 
bility has been determined.” 

In explanation of these instructions 
the Secretary said:- 

“Conditions have altered so mate- 
rially since the first estimates of cost 
of construction were made and the al- 
lotments of the fund approved, that I 
have deemed it advisable to direct that 
a reduction of the work in some in- 
stances and a suspension in others be 
considered. It would be most unwise 
to continue work where circumstances 
are so disadvantageous or to incur ex- 
penses which in the future may be con- 
sidered as unduly large. 


“By concentrating on those works 

now nearing completion, new revenues 
will be coming into the fund; and 
when the labor conditions and trans- 
portation facilities become normal the 
work on other projects can go forward 
more economically and with greater 
rapidity. The expenditures during 
the past quarter have averaged about 
$1,500,000 a month. At this rate the 
funds available for new construction 
will be exhausted before the end of the 
calendar year.” 
Proposals The Secretary of the In- 
Wanted terior is asking contract- 
on Contracts ors to submit bids for 
the construction of about 66 miles of 
lateral ditches with structures, in con- 
nection with the Belle Fourche irriga- 
tion project, South Dakota. 

The work involves approximately 
545,000 cubic yards of excavation, 
1,960 cubic yards of concrete, and 110,- 
000 feet B. M. of lumber. 

Plans, specifications, and other in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Reclamation Service, Washington, D. 
C., Crawford, Nebraska, or Belle 
Fourche, S. Dakota. The proposals 
will be opened at Belle Fourche, April 
30th. 
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On April 30th proposals for fur- 
nishing 350,000 pounds of steel for 
use in connection with the Belle 
Fourche irrigation project, will be 
opened at Belle Fourche, South Da- 
kota. This-steel will be used for rein- 
forcement of concrete, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is asking contrac- 
tors to submit bids. Particulars may 
be obtained at the office of the Recla- 
mation Service, Washington, D. C., 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, or 
Crawford, Nebraska. 

Contractors are being invited to 
submit proposals for furnishing steel 
work for two sixty-foot span steel 
highway bridges, for use on the Sho- 
shone irrigation project, Wyoming. 

The bids will be opened at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 15th. Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Chief 
Engineer of the Reclamation Service. 

Contractors are being asked to sub- 
mit proposals for the construction of a 
dam at the outlet of Bumping Lake, 
Washington, involving about 182,000 
cubic yards of excavation, about 960 
cubic yards of masonry, about 900 
cubic yards of rip rap and rock fill, 
and about 72,000 feet B. M. of hewn 
timber. 

This is one of the storage dams to 
be constructed in connection with the 
Yakima irrigation project. Particu- 
lars may be obtained at the office of 
the Reclamation Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Portland, Oregon, or North 
Yakima, Washington. The bids will 
be opened at Portland, Oregon, on 


July Ist, 1907. 


New Mexico is prepar- 
ing for a unique celebra- 
tion to take place July 
3d, 4th, and sth, at Carlsbad. This 


Rejoicing in 
New Mexico 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
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celebration was authorized by the 
legislature, and the expenses will be 
borne by the territorial treasury, its 
purpose being to commemorate the 
beginning of Government irrigation in 
the territory. 

In authorizing the celebration the 
New Mexico legislature passed resolu- 
tions carrying a vote of thanks to F. 
H. Newell, the Director of the Recla- 
mation Service, to the Supervising En- 
gineer, whose faithful and efficient 
services have been an important fac- 
tor in bringing about the desired re- 
sults, and to other officials of the Ser- 
vice in the territory. It is expected 
that the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Governor of the Territory, the Direc- 
tor of the Reclamation Service and 
other prominent officials and citizens 
will be present at the celebration. 

The Territory of New Mexico has 
been especially fortunate in the amount 
of work and attention devoted to it 
under the terms of the Reclamation 
Act, three projects having been ap- 
proved, and two practically completed 
in the past three years. 


Indian Lands In connection with the 
Among Those [,aguna dam the Recla- 
Reclaimed mation Service has come 
in close contact with the Indian Office, 
not only because the special statute 
relating to the Yuma Project pro- 
vides for including the Indian lands ia 
the project, but also because it has 
been necessary for the Service to per- 
form much of its work upon the In- 
dian reservation, and to use some of 
the resources which are available upon 
the reserve. The Indian office is 
working in close cooperation with the 
Reclamation Service in this, as in 
other matters. 
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Advertising Offers 5% May Readers 


HEN laying the corner-stone upon which the structure 
W of our Republic was built, none were wiser and more 
far-seeing than our first President, who realized the 
necessity for a seat of Government which would keep pace 
with and reflect credit upon our nation through all phases of 
its future growth. Notwithstanding the jocular comments of 
his contemporaries, with the single exception of Thomas Jeff- 
erson, and with forethought and wisdom that the test of time 
has demonstrated, Washington plotted and planned, laying out 
streets, avenues, parks and circles upon what was then vacant 
farming land; and who can doubt that as he worked a pro- 
phetic vision of the beautiful Washington of today reflected 
itself upon his mentality. 

ASHINGTON is now the cosmopolitan city of the 
western world, and bids fair with age to rival the fa- 
mous cities of Europe. Inthe past few years it has 

become the favorite home place of many of America’s most 
distinguished sons, and its growth has been remarkable. 
Many fine homes and elegant public buildings have been 
planned and are under construction; in every direction acre 
property has been subdivided and laid out in lots; and on every 
hand hundreds of little homes are rapidly being built and oc- 
cupied. It is claimed that there is no better investment any- 
where today than in Washington real estate, and in support of 
this claim it is urged that Washington is a national city con- 
trolled by our National Government, without politicians and 
without boodlers, without unjust taxation, and without all 
those petty exactions with which the property owners of other 
cities must contend. Opportunities to investigate Washington 
realty as an investment are offered our readers through our 
advertising columns this month, which also contain many an- 
nouncements of interest. 

HIS is the season when a spirit of unrest comes over us all, 
and the wanderlust calls persistently, urging a change of 
scene and climate. For some the mountains and camps, 

for others the seashore and cities, but for all a change. In our 
advertising pages are to be found many desirable opportunities, 
from a vacation on a ranch with all of its frontier avocations 
and amusements, toa trip of over three months through Europe 
under the direction of an experienced traveler. Or, if your 
interest turns to business, do you want a body of fine timber- 
land? Many such are offered through our columns, and some 
of them should surely interest you. Or shall it be a beautiful 
island? Ora fine summer residence? Or an automobile? Are 
vou looking for books? Or something for the home or garden? 

LANCE through our advertising pages, and if anything of- 
fered should meet your wishes, all that we ask is that you 
mention our magazine in writing to advertisers. That 

is the only method through which our patrons can be certain 
of our value as an advertising medium. 
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Englewood, N, J.—The most beautiful | 

paces of New York, 30 minutes distant, high AN ISLAND FOR SALE 
elevation, extensive western view of valley and | 267 acres in Puget Sound, Washington. This isan 
mountains, all city improvements, Gentlemen's | ideal property, only a few hours from Seattle ard 
fine places extend along the slopes to the top of Tacoma. Exceptional soil, location and climate. 
the Palisades. The native forest. combining with | Capable of high cultivation, Good house on the 
the scenery on Hudson river, presents a picture | property. Suitable for health or pleasure resort, 
of marvelous beauty. Delightful situations for | or for private estate. Perfect re neo park. Fine 











residences of high-class character—now on sale. timber—pine, fir and cedar. As beautiful as any 
For particulars address, E. C. Dillingham, 140 island on either coast. For maps and pawn 
Nassau Street, New York. write to H. C. E., Box 183, Buffalo, N. 

Better Than Savings Banks—Buy a | ~ c Ee ae ee 
country place at El Nido, Va., in the Virginia SUMMER RESIDENCE FOR SALF, with all 


Hills, six miles from Washington, D. C.; one- modern improvements, steam heat, 12 rooms, 
quarter acre lots and acre blocks; on line of bath, gas and electric lights, large lawn, located 
Great Falls and Old Dominion R'y; depot on on the ocean front. $12,000; also Summer resi- 
property; cheapest surburban property on any dences for rent. Send for booklet. B.R.Slocum 
car line; prices within reach of all; easy pay- | Agency, Belmar, New Jersey. 


ments; write or call on . itt Be ws 
$10 SECURES CHOICE N. Y. City Lot. Balance 
easy terms. No interest. On rapid transit, via 


I, R. HITT, JR. 


302 Bond Building w ashington, D.C. Battery tunnel, in operation July, 1907. Big ad- 
ape vance certain. Send for dese riptive booklet, etc. 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE TERRACE <r: 3iceser it Park Row:Noo 





Fronts 1,000 feet on both sides of Connecticut FOR SALE—2,010 acres oil, gas and agricul- 
Avenue, in the District, south of Chevy Chase tural lands in the Cherokee oil district, near Bar- 
Circle, right on the Capital Traction Car Line, tlesville, Indian Territery. This tract lies in a 


and only one fare to any part of the City. The | compact body in the oil section, and is worth 
District engineers are now running a water main more than the price asked for farming purposes 
into the property, also planting shade trees on the alone. Exceptional oil possibilities. Price for 
Avenue front, We havea large force constantly | the entire tract $40 per acre. H. lL. Wheatley, 
at work improving the property and in a few Bond Building, Washington, D. Cc. 

days will begin grading and macadamizing 

streets, laying granolithic side-walks, planting MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA. 

shade trees, etc. One house now under construc- | > 1 it . : 
tion costing $9,000, many more to follow. Money High class stock, dairy, and business farms. 
loaned to build. For illustrated plat and full Grand colonial estates, finest in the south. Mild 
particulars write, telephone or call. climate. Splendid markets. Send for our de- 


ROBERT E. HEATER, mar. scriptive list. 
; | THE SOULE COMPANY, 


"PHONE, MAIN 529 
Washington, D. C. 


COLORADO BLDG. WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


RANDLE HIGHLANDS 
CAPITOL OF U.S. 













DIAGRAM OF GROUND ELEVATION 


itals of the world. Invest your money there, it will bring quicker and 

larger returns than anywhere else. The United States Realty Company 
owns land for nearly a mile on Pennsylvania Avenue, the same thoroughfare 
upon which the White House, the Capitol, the U. S. Treasury, the State, War 
and Navy Departments, and Congressional Library are located. 

The Company’s property is within fifteen minutes ride of the U. S. Capitol 
building, and in direct line of improvements. You can buy a lot for $250, pay- 
able $25 cash and $5.a month. These lots are part of a beautiful elevated tract 
of land recently subdivided, from which you get a magnificent view of the city. 

These lots are so near the city that you can, while standing on them, actually 

count the pillars in the dome of the Capitol. 


Writs of the CITY is leaping forward to a place among the great cap- 


this Lots the same distance from the Capitol, which sold some years 
> ago for $250, now sell for $10,000 or more, but you lost that oppor- 
"to-day. tunity to make big money with a small investment. Therefore, 
U; Realty ton, ». grasp this one before it is too late.. 


D.C.: Send mea = 

Bers “UNITED STATES REALTY COMPANY 
7th St., La. and Pa. Aves., N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Name 


Address 
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Real Estate 





_ FLORIDA home at low price, comfortable house 
in Pine Highlands, delightfully pleasant; an ideal 
place for invalid seeking health. L. W. KERVAN 
20 W. 27th Street. | N. , 

FOR RENT—Edgewood Cottage, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa. Ten rooms, completely furnished, modern 
improvements; two acres of ground, one-half 
shaded; large veranda; croquet, bowling, tennis 
privileges. G. M. Shoemaker, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


GENTLEMAN'S | HOME For “Sale—Modern 
house, high elevation; sanitary plumbing; two 
bathrooms, conservatory; electric lights; pure 
spring water; thirty acres of land bordering on 
lake; nine miles east of Hartford, Conn.; New 
Haven R. R. trolley service. For description and 
views, send to owner, R. P. BISSELL, Man- 
chester, Conn. 








FOR SALE—75,000 aire long leaf pine and 
two millsin Mississippi. N. Crouch, 100-101- 
102 Lumber Exchange, Seeker Minn. 





Resorts 





The Moat Mt. House and Cottage. 
Accommodates 85 to 40 guests. Special rates for 
May, June and September. Golf, tennis, croquet, 
river bathing. Beautiful scenery; pine grove 
near house. Modern plumbing. Long distance 
telephone. Situated on large farm. For terms 
and other information address, 


T. C. EASTMAN, 
No. Conway, 
New Hampshire. 





_WHY NOT prepare to spend your next vaca- 
tion on a Ranch? We have the most unique resort 
in America. Here you will see the breaking and 
taming of horses to ride and drive, and the roping, 
branding, riding and handling of stock in general. 
Folder on request. Custer Trail Ranch, Medora, 
North Dakota. 





SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. The most select 
family resort on the Atlantic Ocean. Surf and 
still water bathing, boating, ocean promenade, 
fine groves, excellent drives, golf links, hotels and 
boarding houses. Furnished cottages for rent, 
$500 to $3,000 for season. For catalogue apply to 
wm. H. Potter, Spring Lake Beach N. J. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. BAY ST. GEORGE 
HOTEL. Stephenville Crossing. Largest tourist 
and sportsman’s hotel on the island. An ideal 
spot. Salmon fishing. Caribou hunting. Sail- 
ing. Sea bathing. Send for details and rates. 


HILLCREST is, ee 
~~ Girls. Fifth season. Under 
the care of two Boston teachers. Miss E. F. 
SIMMONS, 35 Toxteth Street, Brookline, Mass, 





FOR SALE—200,000 acres of pine and oak in 
Mexico. Large part will cut from 6,000 to 10,000 
feet to the acre of pine and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
of oak. Pine rich in turpentine. Is an unusual 
opportunity. Price, $2 per acre. Address ‘‘Mex- 
ico,’ % Forestry and Irrigation. 








Photography. 





BARGAIN TIME ISHERE. Splendid oppor- 
tunity in high grade lenses and cameras. If you 
want to buy, sell or exchange, write us for lists. 
National Specialty Co., 49 W. 28th St., N. Y. City. 





European Tours 





eens —A Delightful, Comprehen- 
sive European Trip, 
31% Months. Sailing June 19th, S.S, Adriatic, White 
Star. London to Naples—eight countries visited. 
FIRST-CLASS THROUGHOUT. SMALL 
PARTY. Exceptional for ladies, 
MRS, F. E. KRAFT, 
217 LINCOLN PLACE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| 
} 
| 
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Timber Lands 


FOR SAI.E—100,000,000 feet of shortleaf yellow 





| pine, well bulked, in Louisiana, on good railroad 


and new mill in operation. Timber will cost less 


| than $2 and the improvements at invoice. $170,- 


| 000 cash, balance one and two years, six percent. 


| Operators only need apply. 


Write N. B., % For- 
estry and Irrigation. 

FOR SALE—the best timber property today in 
the south. On the Ocmulgee river, with railroad 
on each side of the land; 15,000 acres, which will 
average over 12,500 feet. Price, $14; will be $20 
inside of six months. Address W. H. K., % For- 
estry and Irrigation. 





TIMBER, COAL, KAOLIN, MICA and ZINC 
lands. Prices: $6 to $60 per acre. 


AXIS Soak, AND TIMBER LAND CO., 605 Trac- 
tion Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—225,000,000 feet of spruce, ., hemlock, 
oak, poplar and chestnut in Virginia. Short dis- 
tance from Norfolk & Western. Price, $570,000. 
Address * ‘Timber,’ % Forestry and Irrigation. 


400 MILLION FEET of Al timber in Oregon, 
accessible for immediate operations, $1.25 per M; 
terms. Address G. H. M., % Forestry and 
Irrigation. 


For Sale in Florida—t2°*<: 


will cut sixty million feet of pine and ten mil- 
lions of cypress and_sixty-five to seventy boxes 
turpentine per acre. Price per acre, $10. Will 
exchange for clear northern property. JOS. R. 
PUTNAM, Portland Block, Chicago. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER FOR SALE. 

51,000 acres of yellow pine in Florida; water 
communication with the sea. 

58,000 acres, mostly oak; fine tract; 11,000 feet to 
the acre. One. of the best tracts in the south. 
$16 per acre. Address Essex, 257, % Forestry 
and Irrigation. 








21,000 ACRES - VIRGIN “TIMBER IN N NORTH- 
ERN LOUISIANA. 8,000 feet per acre, of which 


| 4,000 to 6,000 feet is virgin oak and ash, the rest 


gum and cypress. Railroad, freight and logging 
facilities the best. Healthy location. Can mill 
all the year. Will sell timber to mill owners on 
tracts of 1,000 acres or more. 

Boats & BRINGLE, Owners, Covington, Tenn. 





TIMBER LANDS 


3,837 acres, fee simple, of oak, gum, 
ash, hickory, cypress, birch and pine, 15 
to 65 inches or more in diameter, in 


| eastern 


NORTH CAROLINA 


fronting nine miles on the navigable 
Roanoke River, 85 miles west from Nor- 


| folk, Va., 13 miles from railway station. 


Cheap freight rates by rail or water. 
Freight steamers plying on the river. 
Rich level bottom lands, good logging 


| ground. Only principals dealt with. 


Address, Forest No 342, 
Care FORESTRY & IRRIGATION. 


$75,000—Buys 58,000 acres St. Lawrence River 





| timber tract, 400 million feet spruce, cedar and 


fir. Good cutting and marketing facilities. FEN- 


| WICK & SPIEDEL CO., Buffalo, N 





WANTED—Buyers and Sellers of Timber 
Lands to communicate with me. I have some 


| good Milling Propositions, 300 to 5,000 acre tracts. 


| 


J. D. BISHOPP, Winchester, Tenn. 


























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 














Agents Wanted 


Heip Wanted 





WE WANT one lady or gentleman to take or- 
Pe. and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest 
quality goods, sales in almost every house. Best 
of pay and no money required to carry on the 
work. We will send you our proposition as soon 
as we hear from you. Send dealers name and 
28c, stamps or silver, and we will send you our 
sample pair of 6 inch shears. Write at once. 

THE UNITED SHEAR CO., Westboro, anaes. 





AGENTS wanted to sell our Stylographic and 
Fountain pens. Write for Catalogue and Agents’ 
discount. J. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, Dept. 
6, 27 Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISE in the classified columns of For- 
estry and Irrigation. It will bring results. An 
advertisement this size will cost you $1.00 for 1 
time, or $5.40 for six times. Try it 








Business Opportunities 





WE WILL start you in the Mail Order business 
at a much lower cost than any other house. We 
have years of experience in our line, and you 
have the benefit of our experience. We supply 
you with the goods, show you how to get your 
agents, and furnish you letters and circular mat- 
ter to carry on the work. You can carry on the 
work from your home and in spare hours, and 
make a big income. Exclusive territory given. 
For particulars address THK UNITED SHEAR 
CO., Westboro, Mass. 





WANTED-—A few high grade solicitors in each 
of our larger cities to secure members for an ex- 
clusive organization attractive to the better class 
of citizens. To the right man this affords an un- 
exampled opportunity for a large, steady income 
coupled with pleasant, dignified employment. 
Address, giving reference, W. S. E., care Forestry 
& Irrigation, 1311 G St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





Jewelry 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of 
original and artistic jewelry: precious and semi- 
precious stones, including turquoise, opals, coral, 
etc.; pendants, bracelets and otherdesigns. Also 
full line of abalone shell jewelry and ornaments. 
California Gem Co., 601 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Corporations 


CORPORATIONS—Arizona laws more liberal, 
less expensive thananyother. Noannual reports, 
No license. No tax. Complete incorporation, 
fees and costs for $50. J. M. Burnett, Att'y at Law, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 








Birds. 


LIVE GAME, GAME BIRDS, Etc. — Fancy 
pheasants, all varieties. Ornamental water fowl: 
Flamingoes, cranes, storks, swans, geese, ducks. 
Write for price list. Wenz & Mackensen, Yard- 
ley, Pa.: Agents for Jul. Mohr, Jr., Germany. 








Financial. 


LOAN YOUR MONEY on First Class Mortgage 
Secured on Real Estate. I can guarantee you 7 
per cent perannum, payable semi-annually. For 
particulars write Edgar G. Banta, Attorney, 
Urbana, Ohio, or Springfield, Ohio, 





BETTER position, any locality, larger salary, 
are attractive ong of Hapgoods’ service. ‘‘Op- 
portunities" free for the asking, describes over 
500 positions. HAPGOODS, 305-307 Br'dway, N. Y, 





Patent Attorneys 





PATENTS—Gustav Ayres, M. E., Patent Attor- 
ney and Mechanical Expert. Formerly Exami- 
ner U. S. Patent Office; Prof. of Mechanical En- 
gineering, Columbian University. All inquiries 
promptly answered. 1006 F St., Washington,D.C. 

ADVERTISE in the classified columns of For- 
estry and Irrigation. It will bring results. An 
advertisement this size will cost you $1.00 for one 
time, or $5.40 for six times. Try it 





Automobiles 


Ww AYNE—Only in actual service can the true 
worth of an automobile be determined. Write 
us today and we will explain to you why the 
Wayne is appreciated by all users. Catalogue 
senton request. Wayne Automobile Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 





NORTHE RN—The « eile é car with self siiuatine: 
air-clutch and air-brakes. Speed enough for the 
speediest; positive, simple control; in every essen- 
tial five years ahead: investigate ; write for cata- 
logue. Northern Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


PEE RLESS—AII that the name implies; known 
in all lands, and everywhere its construction ap- 
proved by ,practical men. Write today for new 
catalogue ‘"N”’ which fully describes 1907 models. 
Peerless Motor Car Co., 2433 Oakdale St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





PREMIER—Water cooled. In the recent Den- 
ver to Colorado Springs contest oe Premier was 
not only the winner, but bested a 60 H. P. by 11 
minutes. Write for catalogues of this through-and 
through car. R. M. Owen & Co., 36-40 West 60th 
street, New York. 








REO—The Reo 4-seat runabout is the car that 
does not have to make promises, because it has 
already made good. Write for handsome cata- 
logue which describes it in detail. R. M. Owen 
& Co., Lansing, Mich. 





CARTER TWO-ENGINE CAR—The Perfect 
car, so pronounced | by experts, is absolutely reli- 
able, a ‘tow-home "’ being unknown; initial cost 
less, and car guaranteed to last /ovger than any 
other known make, dar none; possesses TWO en- 
gines, working singly, or as a unit, without any 
additional cost of operation—on the contrary cost- 
ing 4 less to operate than any single engine car. 
To investors in automobile stock, this company 
offers a limited amount of Treasury stock at par— 
$1.00—for the completion of its factory to be erected 
upon its recently purchased site at Berwyn, Mary- 
land. This stock should be worth $10.00 per share 
within a few years, and pay a handsome dividend. 
INVESTIGATE THIS OPPORTUNITY. Thou. 
sands of local stockholders. Inquire for particu- 
lars at the Executive Offices, 409 Munsey Building- 
Washington, D. C., Carter Motor Car Corporation, 





For the Home 





SOMETHING NEW~—Our Denatured Alcohol 
Burner fits any lamp. Produces 75 candle-power 
gaslight. Absolutely non-explosive and odorless. 
National Alcohol Light and ; Heating Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Poultry Food 


EATON’ S FAMOUS POULTRY FOODS 
CHICK SCRATCH MASH 
LIFE SAVER CLIMAX PERFECTION 
Ask your dealer, or write R. D. Eaton Grain & Freep Co, 

Norwich, N. Y. Mention this paper. 





Plants and Trees 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY selling our fruit 
or ornamental trees, shrubs and vines. 30, 40 
and 50% is what we pay our agents. A high- 
grade opening vyg active salesmen. H. M. Har- 
man Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

















Proposals Wanted 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States 
Reclamation Service, Washingicz, D. C., March 
14, 1907. Sealed proposals will be received at the 
office of the United States Reclamation Service, 
Crawford, Nebraska, until 2 o'clock, p. m., June 
5, 1907, for building the Pathfinder Dike, situated 
about 45 miles southwest of Casper, Wyoming, 
and involving about 170,000 cubic yards of earth 
excavation and about 16,000 cubic yards of riprap. 
Particulars may be obtained at the offices of the 
U. S. Reclamation Service, at Washington, D. C., 
Crawford, Nebraska, and Casper, Wyoming. 

JAMES RUDULPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 





California, Alta, Placer County 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. Its boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 
out-of-school aids toward developing healthy 
manhood 





Read ‘‘ Irrigation in the United 
States,’”? by Frederick Haynes 
Newell, Chief Engineer U. S. 
Reclamation Survey. Price, $2, 
postpaid to any address. Address 
‘* Forestry and sista ”” Wash- 





REM.) er ots ean 5% 


ORCHIDS ORCHIDS 


We are the largest Orchid Growers 
in the United States 

Our Illustrated and Descriptive 

Catalogue of Orchids is now ready 

and may be had on application 


LAGER & HURRELL, 
Summit. N. J. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science and 


The Lawrence Scientific School 

offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architec- 
ture,Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, biology and 
Geology. 

For further information, address W.C. SABINE, 
15 Univ ersity ‘Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


ONE MAN ground, growing Gin- 

seng. Another is mak- 
ing hundreds of dollars per year growing 
Mushr oms in an ordinary cellar. Others are 
making big money growing Golden Seal and other 
medicinal plants, of which the wild supply is 
fast becoming extinct and prices rapidly advanc- 
ing. YOU CAN DO THE SAME. Our new 
monthly magazine, PROFITABLE HOME IN- 
DUSTRIES, tells you all about it: full details; 
letters from successful people. If you want to 
make money, write us to-day Price $1.00 per 
year, 3 months trial 25cents, sample copy !0 cents. 
Address 


PROFITABLE HOME INDUSTRIES 
30 Thompson Bidg , Scranton, Pa. 


Orchid Growers 
and Importers 





MADE $10, 000 
on HALF AN ACRE of 








‘Rife Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps Water by Water Power: 
Town Water Works, 
7" Railroad Tanks, _ Irrigation, 
Country Homes, Greenhouses. 

No Attention—No Expense—Runs Continuously. 






Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in successful operation, 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY, 
4£:4% Trinity Bldg., New York. 














PHYSICAL CULTURE 


On the Farm. 
In the Forest. 
At the Fireside. 


A complete course of physical culture equal to 
any training received at any gymnasium in the 
country. Can be taken wherever you are. 

Recommended by the leading athletes as the 
sanest method of building up a large, powerful, 
healthy physique. 

Asa special offer for a limited time, we will 
give this complete course of training for the 
nominal sum of fifty cents, to any reader of this 
paper. Address 

WILLIAM R. LONG, Mer. 


Physical Culture Correspondence School, 613 Flor 
ida Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Make Your 
LAND 
Productive 


The value of arid land can often be increased 
from $1.00 to $100 or even $500 an acre by the 
use of Fairbanks-Morse Mechanical Irrigation 
Machinery. Send for our new illustrated 
pamphlet, Practical Irrigation, No. 649 P. I. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
































to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 

showing the most complete line of high-grade 

BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at PRICES 
BELOW any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. 


DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE °°". 


or on any kind of terms, until you have received our complete Free Cata- 
logues illustrating and describing every kind of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our remarkable LOW 
= S and wonderful new offers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s profits. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit, Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal terms which no other 
house in the world will do. You will learn everything and get much valu- 
Ya able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rider Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once, 


$8.50 PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES 2. LY 
Gore ree ae © 804 54:89 


To introduce a eee HEDGE THORN STS Z a 
We Wiil Sell NAILS, ress {PUNCTURE TIRE 00 = 
You a Sample OR TASS ie 
Pair for Only OUT THE AIR 
(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 
NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 
Result of 15 years experience in tire i 
making. No danger from THORNS, CAC- 
TUS, PINS, NAILS, TACKS or GLASS. 
Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 
Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over make—-SOFT, ELASEIO and 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. EASY RIDING. 


DESCRIPTION: Made in all sizes. It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pumped uponce or twice ina whole season. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabricon the tread. That “Holding Back"’ sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent “Basket Weave” tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $8.50 per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factory price to the rider 
of only $4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

We will allowa cash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price $4.55 per pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand pump and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster, 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this paper about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle vou will give us your order, We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable a meek al , . 4 : 4 

uilt-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs, an 
COASTER-BRAKES, everpehiag in the bicycle line are sold by us at half the usual 
prices charged by dealers.and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY catalogue. 
but write us a postal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
DO NOT WAIT bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 
wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. “JL” CHICAGO, ILL, 
~.. PAPER. Soe 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., Washington, 


Sole Agents in the District of Columbia for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in 
the world. 


CEN IS ALL IT WILL COST YOU 















en 





Notice the thick rubber tread 
“A” and puncture strips “b” 
and “D,” also rim strip “H” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 


IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES. AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Forest Mensuration. By HENBY SOLON 
Graves, M. A. A complete text book of this import- 
ant subject and the first written for American For- 
esters. It deals with the determination of the volume 
of log, Iree, or srand, and with the study of incre- 
ments and yields, Price, $4.00 

onomiics of Forestry, The. By B. E. 
ERNOW. This volume treats of forests and forestry 
from the standpoint of political economy, and is 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 
First Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 

RoTH. An outline of the general principles of 

forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 

designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.25 


Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JOHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner. Price, $1.28 

History of the Lumber Industry of 

America. By J. E. DerepauGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, or mer 
chant, or student of economics. In four volume 
bound in half leather $5.00 per volume 


Forest Planting. By H. NIcHOLAS JARCHOW; | 


An illustrated treatise on methods and means 0 
restoring denuded woodland. Price, $1.50 
Forestry. (Schwappach.) An English transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Forstwissenschaft.” Price, 50¢ 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowELL. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price, 50c. 


North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests forestry. Price, $2.00 

Practical Forestry. By ANDREw S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. 


Primete es of American Forestry. By 

SAMUEL B. 
in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1.50 

Profession of Forestry, The. By Gir- 
FORD PINCHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Price on “Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,’’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25¢ 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. ByA.C. ForBes. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of interest to Americans. Price, $3.60 

Forstwissenschaft. (Schwappach. ) Price, 40c 

Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.} Five vol- 
umes, complete, or separately as follows (price, com- 
plete, $17.20) : 

Vol.Il. “Utility of Trees and Fund.- 
amental Principles of Silvicul- 
ture.” Price, $2.40 


Price, $1.50 | 


GREEN. Prepared especially for students | 


Vol. Il. ** Formation and Tending | 


of Woods.’ é, $3.20 
Vol. Ill. ‘*‘ Forest Management,’ 


€, $3.20 
Vol. IV. ‘Forest Protection.” 


Price, $3.60 | 
Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.” Price, $4.80 | 


This is perhaps the most authoritative work that 


has been issued on the technicai side of forestry, | 


translated from the German. — 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees ot North 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written in a manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00. 


American Woods. By RomEYN B. HovueH. 
A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 
tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 
the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is- 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Among Green Trees. By JULIA ELLEN 
RoGers, This book supplies the demand for a 
nature book on trees which is more than mere sys- 
tematic studies. The book treats of — prin- 
ciples, etc., and gives tree history and life accurate- 
ly. Price, $3.09 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. This little volume con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information 
concerning the better-known trees of the eastern 
United States. The botanical name and habitat of 
each tree is given, along with a recora of the pre- 
cise character and color of its foliage. Price, $1.75 


Flora of the Northern United States 
and Canada. By BRITTON and BROWNE. A 
complete and accurate key to the flora of the region 
covered. $8 vols, Price, $12.00 

Flora of the Southern States. (Chap- 
man.) This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 


Getting Acquainted with the Trees. . 


By J. HoRACE MCFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, $1.75 


How Plants Grow. By Asa Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, 85e. 


Manual of Botany. By AsaGray. A key to 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; fleld edition, $2.00 


Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. KEELER. 
A —- key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 


Our Northern Shrubs. By Harriet L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. Price, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. By CHARLES 
HENRY SNOW. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive descriptions of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a popular style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work isa valuable one. Price, $3.50. 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By ANNE 
OAKES HUNTINGTON A description of the decidu- 
ous trees of northeastern America with keys for 
their identification in winter, written in a bright, 
entertaining style, and containing a mass of valu- 

able information. Price, $2.25 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


The Garden 


Roses and How to Grow Them. By 
many Experts. In text, practical; in subject and 
quality of illustrations, beautiful. Price, $1.21 


Ferns and How to Grow Them. By | 


G, A. WuoLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both 
in the garden and indoors. Price, $1.21 


Lawns and Howto Make Them. By 
LEONARD BARRON. For the first time the subject of 
jawn seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 32 
photographs. i 


Price, $1.21 | 


Vines and How to Grow Them. By | 


WILLIAM McCoLLom. Dealing with these delight- 
ful climbing and trailing plants for the adornment 
of trellis, pillar and wall, with suggestive directions, 
Illustrated from photographs. 


Price, $1.21 | 


How to Make School Gardens. By H. | 


D,. HEMENWAY. This suggestive little bouk is a 


practical manual of school gardening for both | 
teacher and pupil, and supplies the first adequate | 
work ofthesortinthiscountry. There are to-day a | 


hundred thousand school gardens in Eurupe, and 
the progress of the recent movement in America 
has been most rapid. This volume is based on 
actual experience (the author is an authority and 
director of the Hartford School of Horticulture), 
Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


How to Make a Fruit Garden. ByS. | 
W. FLETCHER. An eminently practical work on | 
the subject of fruits for the home. With 182 photo- | 


graphic illustrations by the author. Price $2.20 


How to Make a Flower Garden, A 


charming and a practical book by experts on every | 


branch of the subject. More than 200 beautiful | 


photographs. 


Price, $1.76 | 


How to Make a Vegetable Garden. 


By EpItH L. FULLERTON. ‘rhe only adequate book 
on the home vegetable garden. 250 photographs 
by H. B. Fullerton. Price, $2.20 


The Home and Farm 


How to Build a Home. By F. C. MOORE. 
While there are dozens of books giving an endless 


variety of designs for houses, this is an unusual | 


book which tells ‘‘ How to Build a Home.’’ A book 
which will answer all technical and practical ques- 
tions, and put the amateur builder in possession of 


all the information necessary to build to the best | 


advantage. Illustrations, specimen plans, draw- 
ings, ete. Price, $1.00 


The Country House. By CHARLES EDw. 
HooPerR. A practical manual of house building, 


absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country | 


place. It covers every branch of tne subject in 
detail and treats of the garden and its furnishingsin 
connection with the dwelling. 380 photographs 
and plans. Price, $3.30 


The Making of a Country Home. By 


J. P. MowBray (‘“J. P.M.’’). This delightful story | 


showed its universal appeal when published ser- 
ially, and the volume amply carries out the inten- 
tion of the author. Besides its practical interest 
for the thousands of city dwellers who have dreamed 
of having a country home, the story is one of such 
reality, humor, and interest as to ensure it the 
widest circulation in book form. Elaborately 
decorated, $1 65 


| 


The First Book of Farming. By 
CHARLES L. GOODRICH. Noone interested in farm- 
ing, old or young, can fail to appreciate this book, 
for it really gives the fundamental knowledge of 
how to conduct a farm with the least expense and 
the largest return. There are 63 full pages of help- 
ful illustrations. The price is extremely low for a 
work of such value, 6% pages of photographs. 

Price, $1.10 


Nature Books 


The Mushroom Book. By Nina L. 
MARSHALL. It is an invaluable aid to all who are 
interested in fungi as food or as a limitiess subject 
of study. The author has had the assistance of 
Several specialists, and the book is accurate in 
every detail, The illustrations, 24 color plates and 
40 black and white, are from the famous photo- 
graphs by Mr. and Miss Anderson, Price, $3.30 


Nature’s Garden (Wild Flowers). By 
NELTJE BLANCHAN. A most interesting and beau- 
tiful book, enables anyone to identify ali tne com- 
mon wild flowers of the North American continent, 
and introduces the reader to their marvelous life- 
histories and the part which insects play in these. 
lllustrations—32 color plates and 4s black and 
white, all from photographs of the actual flower. 

Price, $3.30 


American Food and Game Fishes. 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN and Bb. W. EVERMANN. 
Fills a long-felt need in popular scientific works, 
being a full account of the Jife-histories and meth- 
ods of capture of North American food and game 
fishes. The only book in existence which will 
enable the amateur readily to identify species new 
to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 100 
photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 text 
cuts. Price, $4.40 


Nature Biographies. By CLARENCE M. 
YEED. This volume is a sort of personal acquaint- 
ance with the lives of the more common butter- 
flies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, and so on, the sort 
of fascinating details of these insecc existences 
which make the reader want to go out and study 
these every-day ‘marvels for himself. 150 photo- 
graphic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


The Brook Book. By Mary RoGerRs MILLER 
A brook is one of the most living and companion- 
able features of the landscape, and few people, 
even the most ardent nature lovers, realize what 
an endlessly interesting study its changes and 
its throbbing life afford. It isa fascinating subject 
which the author (well known as a teacher, lec- 
turer, and writer connected with the Nature Study 
Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 16 
photographs. Price, $1.50 


Nature and The Camera. By A. RAp- 
CLY#FE DUGMORE. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in 
the new movement of photographing live birds, 
animals, fish, flowers, etc. His works brought him 
so many requests for information, that he has sct 
down here a full and detailed account of his meth- 
ods. From the choice of a camera to questions of 
lighting, and to the problem of “snapping” shy 
birds and animals in their native haunts, every 
step is explained so simply as to be easily compre- 
hended, even by the beginner. 53 photographic 
illustrations. Price, $1.50 








These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Why not buy a good motor 
and keep good natured? 


If you get a Cushman the motor will be the least 
of your troubles. Cylinder, piston, piston rings 
and cranks are ground according to micrometer 
measurements. Crank and piston pins are hard.| 
ened, main bearings are gas tight and adjustable 
That's why the Cushman develops more power, 
lasts Jonger and consumes less gasoline than other 
two-cycle motors. 

Write for catalogue to 


CUSHMAN MOTOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


SEATTLE HARDWARE Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Agents for Pacific Coast 





Niagara Hydraulic 
Engine 


Using from 2 to 
350 gallons per 
minute. Ele- 
vating 35 feet 
for each foot-fall. 


4 
Niagara Hydrokinetic 





Engine 

Using from 400 to 12,000 
gallons per mirute. Will 
automatically supply water 
for town water works, min- 
ing, railroad tanks and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Complete plants for irri- 
gation, utilizing 













as power, falls 
from 18 inches 
to 50 feet. 


Write for 
catalogue A 
and guaran- @§ 
teed estimate. eee Peer: 

NIACARA HYDRAULIC ENCINE CO., 

140 Nassau Street, New York 














ania Youa 7 
Hobby? 


It does not make any difference to us with 
what kind of a hobby you are identified, we 
ean furnish you articles from papers and mag- 
azines published all over the world upon any 
subject you may be interested in. The man 
who wants to be 


Up-to-Date 


Press-Zlipping 
Service 


because he cannot read everything himself, 
It’s simply a physical impossibility. Let us 
read for you—it’s our business. Our work 
saves you much valuable time spent in li- 
braries and reading papers in search for‘infor- 
mation which can be nowhere definitely 
obtained. You will be surprised at the re 
sults; you will see paragraphs which you 
would never have been able to find yourself. 
Drop us a postal and we will point out to you 
what we can do for you. Price, $5.00 for 100 
clippings. : 


H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 


110-112 West 26th St. 








New York City J 


= 








THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY 


Not since ‘‘ Ten Acres: Enough’’ and 








**Five Acres Too Much’’ has so enter- 
taining a book been produced on this 
theme as ‘‘ Three Acres and Liberty,’’ 
which is just from the press. It is much 
more practical than its forerunners, be- 
ing written by a skilled writer, Bolton 
Hall, and edited by skilled gardeners. 
Were it not for the unimpeachable 
authorities quoted, its statements as to 
the possibilities of the ‘‘ Little Lands ”’ 


for a living would seem fanciful. 








SENT PREPAID BY 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


1311 G St, N.W., - Washington, D. C. 
FOR $1.90. 
































ABSOLUTELY «the best 

there are — unequalled 
for purity and. germination, 
and no more expensive than 
others, 

If you have ‘not already 
received our CATALOGUE, 
send for it_now. It costs 
YOU. NOTHING. 


J.M. Thorburn&Co. 


33 Barclay Street, 
Through to 38 Park Place 
Established 1802 NEW YORK 











2S 
YOUR OWN BOAT 


NO TOOL'EXPERIENOE REQUIRED. 
21,311, inexperienced ‘people 
built -boats -by the Brooks 
System last year. 

Our Big FREE Illustrated 
Catalog tells how you can build 

a rowboat— sailboat — canoe or 
launch by our. system of 

exact size patterfis and BROOKS 
illustrated instructions— SYSTEM 
gives: new and ‘valuable 
information about boats—quotes 
prices on patterns — complete 
knock-down" boats ready to put 
together. -Greatly Reduced 
Prices on-all Patterns. 


BROOKS BOAT MIG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building§ 


9 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 














Young Mountain 
Transits are smaller, 
their telescopes. ad- 
mit more light, have 
greater range of ver- 
tical angle, vernier 
and needle are more 
easily read than 
others, and *they 
have improved ver- 
|nier, and gradienter 
attachment. 


Ilustrated Catalogue upon application 


YOUNG & SONS, PAILADELPHIA 














8v0, xiv+458 pages, Cloth $4.00. 


Forest Mensuration 
By HENRY SOLON GRAVES, M.A. 
Director of the Forest School, Yale University 


Conrents.—Introduction.. The Deter- 
mination of the Contents of Logs. De- 


tailed Discussion of: Log Rules. Log 
80 


Rules Based on Standards. Method 
Scaling Logs. Determination of Contents 
of Round Logsin Cubic Feet. Determina- 
tion of the Cubio Contents of Squared 
ae. Meagure. The Contents of 
of Entire Felled Trees. The Measure- 
ment of the Height of Standing Trees. 
Determination of the Contents of Stand- 
ing Trees. The’ Use of Form Factors. 
Volume. Tables... Determination of the 
Contents of Stands... The Method of the 
U, 8..Forest:. Service. . Determination of 
the Volume of Stands by Sample Plota. 
Determination of the. Age of Trees and 
Stands. The Growth of Trees and Stands. 
The Study of Diameter Growth. The 
Study of Areal Growth. The Study of 
Height Growth.:: The Study of Volume 
Growth, — Volume: Growth of Stands. 
Growth in. Weight: Yield Tables for 
Even-aged Stan Yield Tables for 
Uneven-aged Stands. Appendix. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS. 
43 and 45 East 19th St. New York City 
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Biltmore COLORADO 
Forest School §| SCHOOL OF 
larzalig Oa FORESTRY... 


See 

: i Summer term opens about 
Theoretical and practical 
instruction in all branches of onal nia 
applied forestry. 


Course comprising twetve . 
consecutive months can be A twelve weeks’ course in 
entered at any. time of the applied forestry, engineer- 
year—no vacations, ing, ete., on a large forested 

Object lessons within the ae comer obsigik: a 
mountain estate of George ogrpen 
W. Vanderbilt; comprising x 
120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895 ...For particulars apply to... 


























Sel Wm, C. Sturgis, Dean, 


For: further information Colorado Springs, 
apply to Colo. 
C. A. Schenck, Director 


, 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, .. CONNECTICUT 




















The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 

The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
Milford, Pike County, Penna. 























for further information address 
Henry S. Graves, Director, New Haven, fies 
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